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NEWS OF THE WEEDS. 
~~ ——- 


HOUGH we are not yet out of the wood, it is quite clear 
that things are going better in South Atrica, and that 
there is good ground for hoping that a peaceful settlement 
will be arrived at. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the 
House of Commons on Thursday in answer to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s question was certainly of good omen. 
He began by reading a telegram from Sir Alfred Milner 
stating that the Raad had substituted seven for nine years in 
the Franchise Bill, and went on to say that though his informa- 
tion was not official, “it was stated” that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment proposed to give seven new seats “to the districts 
chiefly inhabited by aliens.” “If,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“this report is confirmed, this important change in the pro- 
posals of President Kruger, coupled with previous amend- 
ments, leads the Government to hope that the new law may 
prove to be a basis of settlement on the lines laid down by 
Sir Alfred Milner at the Bloemfontein Conference.” It was 
to be noted, however, “that the Volksraad have still retained a 
number of conditions which might be so interpreted as to 
preclude those otherwise qualified from acquiring the fran- 
chise, and might, therefore, be used to take away with one 
hand what has been given with the other.” An example of 
this was the provision that the alien desirous of burghership 
shall produce a certificate of continuous registration during 
the period required for naturalisation, “for it has been stated 
that the law of registration has been allowed to fall into 
desuetude, and that but few aliens, however long resident in 
the country, have been continuously registered. [¢ would also 
be easy by subsequent legislation to alter the whole character 
of the concessions now made.” 


If the statement had stopped here it could not perhaps 
have been described as very hopeful or satisfactory, but thé 
passage which followed toa great extent removes the doubts 
occasioned by the words we have just quoted. “ But her 
Majesty’s Government,” ended Mr. Chamberlain, “ feel assured 
that the President, having accepted the principle for which 
they have contended, will be prepared to reconsider any detail 
of his scheme which can be shown to be a possible hindrance 
to the full accomplishment of the object in view, and that he 
will not allow them to be nullified or reduced in value by any 
subsequent alterations of the law or acts of administration.” 
Wecan hardly believe that these words would have been used 
unless the Government were now fairly confident of a suc- 
cessfulissue. The whole statement reads as if the Govern- 
ment, though they realised the need for great caution till the 
negotiations were finally settled, and though there were still 
many points of danger, felt that the spirit which is now being 
displayed at Pretoria was becoming more reasonable and more 
conciliatory. 








One of the most important events of the week has been the 
passing in the Natal Legislative Assembly of a unanimous 
Motion in support of the policy of the Imperial Government in 
regard to the Transvaal. The mover, Mr. Baines, put the whole | 
matter in a nutshell when he declared “that the enjoyment 
of equal rights and privileges was the only sure foundation 
upon which a Republic could be established and maintained, 
and the denial of these privileges to Europeans must result in 
perpetual race-hatred, strife, anarchy, tyranny, or war.” Mr. 
Escombe declared that “the principle of equal rights and 
privileges was the bed-rock upon which would be founded the 
future Dominion of Africa,” and the Premier, speaking as the 
head of the Government, was equally strong in support of 
the Resolution. The two Datch Members also supported the 
Resolation. As we have said elsewhere, people who talk 
about the folly and crime of our taking action which is 
opposed to the wishes of the Cape Dutch must not forget the 
wishes of Natal and of the Hnglish-speaking people through- 
out South Africa. 


The President of the French Republic held a great military 
review on Sunday, which was remarkable because he was 
neither insulted nor assaulted, and because all the enthusiasm 
of the vast crowd was expended upon Major Marchand, a 
man who now occupies the unusual position of having greatly 
succeeded by failing. M. Dérouléde on the following day, 
however, filled up the hiatus by a speech directed chiefly at the 
President, though it had a political idea in it too. He de- 
nounced all *‘ Panamists,’ and would have the President elected 
by a mass vote of “all true Frenchmen’’—that is, of all who 
agree with him—and his proposal was received, for reasons 
which we have tried to state elsewhere, with frantic applause 
by an audience of five thousand persons. His peroration was 
even more acceptable, for he declared that even if the Rennes 
Court-Martial acquitted Dreyfus, Dreyfusards must never be 
pardoned, “for they had divided France.” ‘“ He is Arthur 
Orton,” cried the English mob of the impostor who claimed 
to be Tichborne, “but he ought to have his rights.” M. 
Dérouléde with his frantic violence strikes Englishmen as 
a man who is deficient, but that is not the view Frenchmen 
take of him, and if we are not mistaken his central idea, that 
France should choose her own chief by a direct vote, is ad- 
vancing. 


Only two incidents have occurred in the Dreyfus case this 
week, but both are indicative of the strain still prevailing in 
France. The Government are building a covered way at 
Rennes along which the accused can be led from the military 
prison to the hall where he is to be tried. As they could 
surround him with soldiers on his route, this is obviously an 
extra precaution against an attempt to assassinate him, 
which many signs convince us they seriously fear. No agita- 
tion goes on so long as this one without producing fanatics 
who are really madmen in the strictest medical sense, capable, 
for instance, of believing that Dreyfus is Anti-Christ. On 
the other hand, sixty ladies of Rennes, all, it is said, good 
Catholics, have paid their, homage to Madame Dreyfas, 
walking up to her in the street and bowing to her solemnly 
and in silence. The idea may be to express reverence for her 
sufferings and her devotion, or pity for her unendurable mis- 
fortune in having such a husband, but in either case the 
mode of expression is thoroughly French. In England we 
should subscribe. 


Japan has been promoted. The great sign that Europe 
regards a Power as only semi-civilised is the demand that all 
who visit it, or trade in it, should be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the local Courts, the Consuls acting when 
necessary as Judges. 


This rule is maintained even when the 
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Powers thus stigmatised send Ambassadors, and is, 
no doubt, very keenly resented. It seems specially offen- 
sive to the Japanese, who have a high opinion of their 
own merits, and they have for seventeen years demanded the 
treatment accorded to fully civilised States. As the alliance 
of Japan is now earnestly sought by all Europe this has been 
conceded, and on Monday, July 17th, the Consular jurisdic- 
tions ceased. [Owing to some blunder, the powers of the 
French and Austrian Consuls last a fortnight longer, but the 
difference is only formal.| The Japanese are highly de- 
lighted, and the European traders are not displeased, as with 
the Consular jurisdictions all restrictions on trading with the 
interior disappear. The concession was almost unavoidable, 
Japan being now the first maritime Power of Asia, and the 
experiment will be most interesting, but we are not quite 
certain of its success. Paganism as yet has never produced 
pure Conrts, and the precedent will render the maintenance 
otf foreign jurisdictions in other States very difficult indeed. 
China, Siam, Turkey, and Persia will all have claims to 
be treated like Japan, and will all feel that “capitulations” 
involve a directly insulting distrust which would not be 
expressed if they possessed great fleets. 


Mr. Alger, the American Minister of War, has resigned, to 
the relief of all who wish prosperity to the United States. 
Americans are perhaps too ready to believe charges of 
pecuniary corruption, but of Mr. Alger’s incapacity, his mis- 
management of the supply departments, and his inability to 
select the right men for command there seems abundance of 
proof. Mr. McKinley was, however, grateful to him for sup- 
port in his election, and with that dour obstinacy which the 
unreasonableness of the multitude breeds in its rulers he kept 
him in his place until warned that public contempt for Mr. 
Alger might destroy, not only his own chance of a second 
term, but the prospects of his party. It is believed that with 
Mr. Alger General Otis will fall, but it is not proved that 
either will be succeeded by the right man. The Presidents, 
in fact, are not very successful as patrons. They have not 
the serene indifference of strong Kings to public opinion, and 
cannot help thinking, like weak Kings, of recommendations 
in their nominees other than their ability to do good service. 
The Bourbons rarely promoted men disliked by the mistress 
of the hour, and the Presidents rarely choose men distrusted 
by the wirepullers. If aman can “carry” a State he can win 
a campaign or cure cancer,—that is the theory which some- 
times governs at the White House, and it is apt to prove a 
ruinous one. 


The Clericals in Catholic countries seem much disposed to 
make an alliance with the Socialists, receiving their support 
in return for certain concessions to Collectivism, which is not, 
of course, in itself condemned by the Catholic faith. The 
complete victory of the Clericals in Belgium was based upon 
a pact of this sort, and now the same maneuvre has succeeded 
in Bavaria. The Clericals have won over the Socialists, and 
at the elections completed on Sunday the Clericals won 
eighty-three seats, or an absolute majority of the Chamber, 
which contains one hundred and fifty-nine Members. The 
Liberals have lost twenty-two seats, and now return only 
forty-five Members, while the party which is Conserva- 
tive but not clerical has only four representatives, 
The returns will greatly interest the German Emperor, who 
knows quite well that the Catholics of the South love neither 
him nor his house, and who acutely dreads an alliance 
between the Social Democrats and the Centre party. Fortu- 
nately for him, such an alliance is very difficult to arrange, a 
German Socialist being usually not only Secularist, but anti- 
clerical to fanaticism. Still, no Catholic ever forgets that 
the rules of the Monastic Orders are purely Socialist, and the 
present rulers of the Church have shown a distinct tendency 
to swerve the great corporation they guide in the direction of 
democracy. If ever property is really in danger in Europe, 
it will be from men who accept poverty as a rule of divine 
ordination. 


Mr. Balfour on Monday moved, in favour of Government 
Bills, the suspension of the Standing Order under which no 
contentious business can be commenced after 12 o’clock—the 
Order which, we remember, roused Mr. Ayrton to an out- 


lending Bill, the Parish Churches (Scotland) Bill, the 1. 
Tithe-Rent Charge Bill, the Undersized Fish Bill, the 
politan Streets Act Amendment Bill, the Trout Fishy 
Close-Time Bill, the Universities (Scotland) Bill, the Lani 
tax Commissioners Bill, and the Bill enabling the House 4 
Parliament to sell liquor to Members without breaking i), 
law. None of these Bills are very important, except per}, 
the Undersized Fish Bil], which is intended, we believe, ;, 
stop a practice that may seriously injure our fisheries ; but i 
most of the Bills there has been devoted an amount of j, 
telligence, knowledge, and good men’s time which it is ha; 
to see thrown away. We are not favourable to the may, 
facture of endless laws, but we cannot but think the anny 
“Massacre of the Innocents” discreditable to the Honge ; 
Commons as an assembly of business men. There was y 
course, no resistance, Mr. Balfour, with a keen appreciatia 
of his audience, having mentioned casually that if his Motin 
were notaccepted the House might not rise before August 12, 
Members murmured “Grouse,” and a division became jy, 
possible. 


Except for Mr. Balfour’s statement as to public busing, 
the debates in the House of Commons in the earle 
part of the week were of little interest. There wy 
a good deal of talking over the clauses of the Sale of 
Foods and Drugs Bill, and on Wednesday the Bill fo 
taking over the Niger Company was read a second time 
but the previous debate was of no special moment. M;. 
Chamberlain, however, stated the arrangements made for the 
future administration of Nigeria. Three governments yjl| 
be formed,—namely, Lagos, Southern Nigeria, and Northen 
Nigeria. Of these, of course Northern Nigeria, the land of 
the Hausas and the Fulahs, is by far the most important as 
well as the most interesting. Its first Governor is to be 
Colonel Lugard. That is a most excellent appointment, for 
Colonel Lugard is a man of great energy, and possesses in a 
high degree the qualifications of an explorer and adminis. 
trator. At first the former qualities will be most needful, 
for Colonel Lugard’s kingdom is practically terra incognita, 
There is no knowing what scientific discoveries may not be 
made in this great region, peopled for the most part, remember, 
not by mere savages but by semi-civilised races. We con- 
gratulate Colonel Lugard upon obtaining a post with such 
possibilities, and one worthy of his fine Atrican record. 


On Thursday the Tithe Bill was read a third time, the Opposi- 
tion not proving half as relentless as was expected. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who wound up the debate on the Home- 
rule side, very cleverly avoided many of the dialectical pit- 
falls into which his followers had been floundering during 
the evening, and wisely confined himself to generalities. ‘The 
Bill was a piece of immoral class legislation. ‘A more 
disheartening endeavour—disheartening, I mean, to those 
who wish to see the tone of public life maintained in this 
country—to confine benefits, at other people’s expense, to 
those who are the political supporters of the Government I 
have never seen.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ended 
his speech with the declaration: “ We can but denounce the 
measure as one of gross injustice, injustice as between class 
and class in the community, injustice as between man 
and man among the clergy themselves, and I would add that 
I make bold to say that it will deal—nay, it has already dealt 
—a heavy blow to the dignity, the interests, and the spiritual 
influence of the great Church in whose name it has been 
promoted.” 


Mr. Balfour’s reply was short, but marked by a good deal 
of feeling. He was indignant, and we think justly indignant, 
at Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s attempt to represent 
the Bill as nothing but “a simple political bonus given in 
return for favours received, and in hope of favours to come, 
from the clergy.” Excellent was the way in which Mr. 
Balfour met the argument that the subjects of the 
Government's “ ill-timed and almost corrupt benevo- 
lence” were not the poor but the rich. Yet about 
11,000 clergy will receive relief under this Bill, and of that 
11,000 clergy 8,000 have less than £160 a year. Again, 
255 persons, and 255 persons alone, among the clergy who 
are to be relieved under this Bill have a gross income exceed- 








burst of indignant scorn—and enumerated the Bills which 
the Government propose to abandon. These are the Money- 





ing £500 a year. “Yet the right hon. gentleman has the 
courage to tell us that it isin order to bribe these 255 clergy 
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than £500 a year that we are bringing in this 
Bill.” No doubt the Opposition expect to be able to make a 

ial deal of electoral capital out of the Tithes Bill, but we 
cab their ability to do so,—especially if (as they seem in- 
clined to do) they couple it with the Agricultural Ratings 
Act, a piece of legislation which, in spite of all the rhetoric 
that has been expended on it, is an extremely popular measure 
jn the country districts. 

The mobilisation of the huge fleet which is to carry out this 
year’s naval mancuvres has been a great success, the neces- 
sary work having been done quickly and well. The plan of 
operations is avery interesting one. We are supposed to be at 
war with a Continental Power, and a convoy of British 
merchant ships carrying our food supplies is crossing the 
Atlantic under a small escort. The enemy sends out a fleet 
to intercept the convoy, and we despatch a fleet to guard it!by 
defeating the hostile and intercepting squadron. The enemy 
relies, however, upon a large number of torpedo-boats issuing 
from the Irish ports and harassing and destroying our fleet, 
while his fleet captures the convoy. We, on the other hand, 
rely upon our destroyers being abie to settle matters with the 
torpedo-boats, and thus, in the words of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
whose able résumé of the plan we have condensed, “to give 
free play to our sea-going ships.” The real battle is thus 
one of torpedo-boats v. destroyers, and the results cannot bat 
be very interesting. Our future policy in regard to the con- 
struction of destroyers will no doubt depend to a very large 
extent on the lessons of the manceuvres. 


ee 
who have more 





Nothing is more common than for Englishmen travelling 
in Italy to ask what the tourist harvest is worth to the country 
which is, above all others, the land of the “ sight-seer.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday tells us tkat the 
“Commendator Bodio,” a noted Italian statist, has made 
the calculations required to answer this question. He has 
come to the conclusion that tourists of all kinds spend every 
year in Italy something like thirteen million pounds sterling, 
or nearly £40,000 a day. Considering the population and 
the comparative poverty of Italy, this is a crop well worth 
cultivating, and ought to make the Italians most careful to 
protect their ancient monuments from injury. The Italian 
may personally prefer a smart new boulevard to a narrow 
street of ruinous old palaces, but he may be quite sure that 
the world will not spend £40,000 a day in order to see 
new boulevards. The Central Government might well 
form a Commission for preserving the amenities of Italy, and 
give it an absolute veto in regard to all “improvements” 
contemplated in Rome and the other great towns. 


Sir Wilfred Laurier has given notice that he will move an 
Address to the Queen praying that the Imperial Government 
may amend the British North America Act (i.¢., the Canadian 
Constitution), so that when the Canadian House of Commons 
again passes a Bill that has been thrown out once by the Senate, 
the Governor may convene a Joint Session of both Houses. 
The passage of the measure shall then be finally decided 
by the majority in that Joint Session. Such questions must 
of course be decided by the will of the Canadian people, but we 
cannot help hoping that, on consideration, Canada will 
abandon this scheme for settling disputes between the two 
Honses, and adopt that which has foand favour in Australia, 
ander which a poll of the people is taken to settle a conflict 
between the Upper and Lower Houses. In adispute between 
servants the appeal should be to the master,—z.e., to the whole 
body of electors. We are quite aware that regular party 
politicians always dislike this plan, but that is a recommenda- 
tion rather than the reverse. 


It is with great regret that we record the death of the 
Bishop of Limerick, which took place in Dublin on Monday. 
The Bishop was in his eighty-seventh year. Dr. Graves, besides 
being a wise and liberal-minded Bishop, and deeply respected 
in his own diocese, was a scholar of no small eminence. His 
career at Trinity College was extremely distinguished, for he 
was equally proficient as a mathematician, a classical scholar, 
and a student of divinity. There are not many men of whom 
it could be said that they had been inturn Assistant-Professor 
of Greek, Professor of Mathematics, and Assistant to the 
Divinity Lecturer. But this was not all, for the Bishop alse 








interested himself greatly in Celtic literature, and did a great 
deal to encourage its study. He was made a Bishop in 1866,— 
a.e., four years before the Disestablishment of the Irish Charch. 
Though of late a growing feebleness made it impossible for 
the Bishop to do much active work, he will be greatly missed 
by his colleagues. His influence in the Irish Church was 
always exerted on the side of wisdom and moderation. 








Mary Ansell, a domestic servant of twenty-two, was executed 
at St. Albans on Wednesday. She had committed a pecu- 
liarly cruel murder. Her sister had gone mad in conse- 
quence of a bereavement, and had been placed under restraint. 
Mary insured her life, and sent her cakes of phosphorus- 
paste to do her good, which eating, she died. Mary not only 
applied for the insurance money, but forged a letter from her 
mother to those who had the care of her sister begging them 
to forbid a post-mortem. There never was a clearer case, 
and seldom a worse one, but a portion of the Press chose to 
believe that the criminal was irresponsible, a “ degenerate,” 
as one mad-doctor called her, and tried to bully the Home 
Secretary into a remission of the sentence. Sir Matthew 
Ridley, however, though sometimes too impressionable, refused 
to interfere for the poisoner simply because some of her 
relatives might have been mad, and after an inquiry into her 
mental health, signified that the law must be carried out. If it 
had not been every woman with an imbecile grandfather or 
aunt would have been invested with a right to poison for gain 
without fear of anything except detention in Broadmoor, 
which is, very properly, the most kindly managed of prisons. 
“ Victorious analysis” is taking sense as well as nerve out of 
a good many people. 


The Government of India is disposed to employ electricity 
as its motive power in the great central factories which it 
intends to set up at Jabbulpore. Its advisers believe that 
the falls of the Nerbudda, and by and by of the Godavery, 
the latter of which are far larger and more magnificent than 
the falls of Niagara, can be utilised to generate electric power 
upon the grandest scale. We do not quite like the notion of 
central factories for military requisites, especially at points 
so far from the sea, and therefore from protection by a fleet, 
as they might be lost in another mutiny, but the saving of 
expense and labour will be very great, more especially if the 
electric generators succeed. Are we not a little slow in 
England with our experiments in this direction? There is 
force enough lost in the gorge of the Avon and in the tidal 
wave of the Solway to keep all our factories going, and as 
competition develops we shall feel a keen need for cheapen- 
ing motive power. The wage-earners will fight the capitalists 
if reductions are made in their cost, bat the machinery 
will not. 


Dr. Karl Peters reports in the Times of the 17th inst. that he 
has discovered some very ancient ruins in a valley through 
which runs a southern branch of the Zambesi. They are 
near the great mountain of Fura, in Portuguese territory, 
and consist of cyclopean walls encircling a hill on which 
stood buildings, it may be religious, it may also be commer- 
cial. The walls are of the early Semitic type, and the 
conquerors who built them were probably attracted by 
reports of gold said to exist in great quantities in the 
mountain. There is a possibility that the name of this 
mountain is identical with the Hebraic name Ophir, though 
it is more probable that the latter is the word now 
modernised into Africa, and that gold of Ophir means 
nothing but African gold. Considering the charm which 
gold has always had for mankind, it is strange that 
the tradition of these workings should have been utterly 
lost, but there is one reasonable way of accounting for it, 
As the Phenician power grew weaker the slaves rose, and 
they may very well have slaughtered out their oppressors so 
completely that even the tradition of their discoveries dis- 
appeared. The Pheenicians were always cruel, and there 
are many signs that the forts they built were intended to 
overawe their workmen as well as to serve as depdts for their 
treasures. They were, too, very jealous of their trade secrets, 
and probably handed down the knowledge of their discoveries 
only from mouth to month. 


Bank Rate, 35 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——-@—. 
THE BETTER OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


li is most sincerely to be hoped that the belief that things 
are going better in South Africa will turn out to be well 
On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain expressed a 
strong hope that “the new law” would prove a basis 
of settlement, and the general tone of his state- 
If on further 
knowledge this view, as we trust and believe it will 
be, is confirmed, and the latest concessions made by 
prove to be already adequate and 
acceptable, or can be rendered so, there will be a 


founded. 
ment was distinctly favourable to peace. 


the Transvaal 


very general feeling of relief throughout the country. 
That feeling of relief will be quite as strong and quite as 
genuine amongst the so-called bloodthirsty supporters of 
the Outlanders, as amongst those who hold that President 
Kruger should be allowed to do what he will with his 
own, and that we have no moral right to do more than 
offer him good advice coupled with the assurance that we 
should never dream of employing force to back up our 
advice. The task before the Government is perfectly 
clear. They have got to consider the details of the new 
proposals, and to determine whether they fulfil the essen- 
tial conditions already laid down. They must ask, that 
is, whether the new law will enfranchise at once a reason- 
able number of Outlanders, and also whether the men 
thus enfranchised will be accorded a number of repre- 
sentatives sufficient to give them, not, of course, a pre- 
ponderance in the Raad, but, at any rate, some voice in 
its proceedings. If these conditions are obtainable under 
the new scheme, we do not for a moment believe that the 
Government will prove unbending in regard to the seven 
years’ proposal. Though, as Lord Ripon pointed out, 
and Mr. Schreiner admitted, five years is a very reasonable 
period of prior residence, there is nothing absolutely 
sacred in it. The difference might, for example, be split and 
8ix years adopted, or the seven years might quite properly 
be agreed to, provided that the enfranchisement that would 
result could be shown to be substantial. In regard to all 
such details, however, the Government must be trusted. 


They alone are in the possession of the full facts, and we | 


may be quite certain, considering the tremendous induce- 
ments that they have to procure a peaceful solution of the 
problem, that they will not reject President Kruger’s plan 
on any narrow or pedantic grounds. In our own belief, 
there are many conditions far more important than the 


question of seven or five years, and on these we, 


trust that our Government will stand firm. The first 
of these conditions is that the enfranchisement when 


given shall be full and complete, and shall make the | 


political status of the enfranchised man as good as that 
of any burgher. There must, that is, be an absolute 
equality of citizenship. To put the matter in a specific 
form, the vote given must be the vote for the Presidency 
as well as for the Raad, and the newly enfranchised man 
must not be told that he will be obliged to go through vet 
another period of probation before he is able to vote for 
the President. Next, it is essential that the Boer Execu- 
tive shall not be allowed to retain a dispensing powe1 
which will enable them to select from the whole body of 
Outlanders a certain number of persons whom they 
think favourable to their views, and to give them a 
ready-made vote for immediate use. If this were to be 
allowed the Executive might before any election manu- 
facture a body of new votes capable of turning the 
scale. The method of acquiring the vote must be the 
same for all. Again, the Imperial Government should not 
assent to any arrangement under which the acquisition of 
the vote shall be loaded with so many technicalities that 
objections and allegations of imperfect naturalisation will 
be numerous, and will have to be tried by an authority 
unfriendly to the Outlanders. We do not wish to be 
over-suspicious, but these questions must be looked 
full in the face. It would be no good to give the Out- 
landers the vote, and then to allow some form of Registra- 
tion Court or official to strike off names from the lists by 
the hundred because it was alleged that this or that 


| 
Government should not agree to any but a simple 
franchise law, which shall not be capable of being up. 
fairly manipulated at moments of political storm ang 
stress. To sum up, then, we shall be greatly relieved jg 
the Government can find it possible to accept the seven 
years’ proposal,—and we are sure they will accept it jf 
they can. At the same time, we feel most strongly that 
no franchise scheme should be accepted which dogg 
not (1) include the vote for the Presidency, and 
produce a real equality of citizenship; (2) which does 
not forbid the introduction of specially tavoured voters 
by a back door; (3) which does not provide a simple 
form of franchise which cannot be manipulated in the 
interests of the present oligarchy. Very possibly the 
Boers have already given way on these points, and there. 
fore our warnings are happily beside the mark; but if 
not, we feel certain that they should be insisted on. 
There are two other points of importance which, though 
very different, deserve notice. The first of these is the 
| question of devising some way of meeting the sentimental, 
but very natural, objection which is felt by Englishmen 
as to giving up their British citizenship. We do not in the 
least credit the talk about the Outlanders being merely birds 
of passage, but we do believe that most men whu go to the 
Transvaal, like most of those who go to Australia, or Natal, 
or Canada, cherish the belief that some day, and after the 
have made a little money, they will go back to the Old 
Countrv and settle down “as gentlemen of independent 
means” in Somersetshire, or Yorkshire, or Aberdeenshire, 
or the County Down. Of course, for the vast majority of 
emigrants this dream is never realised. They live and 
die in the new land. Nevertheless the sentiment is in the 
minds of practically all modern emigrants—the emigrant 
who deliberately said “ good-bye” to the white cliffs for 
ever is a person of the past—and it is much disturbed by the 
notion of coming back, not as a British citizen, but as an 
alien. To meet this sentimental objection, for such it 
really is, we do not see why Parliament (we have made the 
proposal before) should not pass a short Act declaring that 
if a British subject becomes a citizen of a State standing 
towards the United Kingdom in the relation occupied by 
the Transvaal towards this country, and so loses his 
rights as a British subject, those rights shall fully revive 
if and when he becomes domiciled in any part of her 
Majesty’s dominions. In order to make such a law 
fair all round, and provided the Transvaal did not object, 
it might indeed be enacted in the form that any burgher of 
the Transvaal, when he obtained a domicile in any part of 
| the British dominions, should become, if he desired, a 
British subject. This would be a step towards that 
common citizenship for all South Africa which is so 
| desirable. Men ought to be able to move freely about 
South Africa without having to do what Burke called 
‘plodding with attorneys” in order to find out what 
, are their legal rights and liabilities. 
| The other point to which we desire to draw attention is 
| the unanimous support accorded by the Legislature of 
| Natal to the policy of the Imperial Government as regards 
the Transvaal. We are constantly told by the supporters 
of the Boers, and in a sense quite rightly, that we must 
| think of South African local opinion, and that we must 
not disregard the feelings of our fellow-subjects in South 
| Africa. We agree, but it must be the opinion, not merely 
of a part of South Africa, but of the whole. We 
must not, that is, fix our attention on the Dutch Afri- 
kander in Cape Colony, and talk as if he, and he alone, 
had a right to speak for South Africa. By all means let 
us give his views the most careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration, but while doing so do not let us neglect the 
opinion of the people of Natal, and of the men of British 
blood and British proclivities at the Cape and in 
Rhodesia. We are most strongly in favour of consulting 
South African locai feeling, but it must be the opinion of 
South Africa as a whole, and not merely of one part. 











THE CUMBROUSNESS OF LEGISLATION. 


JYOLITICIANS of experience who have watched for 
many Sessions the annual ‘“ Massacre of the 
Innocents” must be somewhat puzzled to decide whether 





notice had been improperly served or worded, or 
presented on the wrong day. In a word, the Imperial 





on the whole the cumbrousness of the English method of 
legislating works for evil or good. The late Mr. Walter 
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had made a profound study of the Consti- 
Bagchee hat on the eich the cumbrousness was 
peneficial: Friction, he thought, was mainly cured by use 
nd wont, and he consequently doubted whether, when a 
; king system had once been established, much tinkering 
brig laws was advisable or useful. “An improve- 
al * he once said, “is as often a blunder as not.” We 
all acknowledge that to be true of the fundamental laws 
which we call Constitutions, and it may be true also of 
Jation in general. Asia gets along under laws 
h, being supposed to be divine, are practically un- 
changeable, and the central idea of modern European 
Codes is that new laws ought not to he expected or 
desired. They come, and they muddle the Codes, but 
that is the theory. In England we have avoided Codes, 
but we have invented a system of legislative procedure 
under which it is very difficult to get new laws passed, 
indeed impossible unless the Government of the day is 
interested in their passing. Every year a number of 
excellent proposals are made, solidified in Bills, half 
accepted, and then, because of the time expended on 
other matters of debate, withdrawn for the Session. The 
process is often repeated for many Sessions, till at length 
the measure either passes as it were of itself, and nearly 
unnoticed, or its proposers, wearied out with delay and 
talk, cease to give it the propulsion necessary to 
keep in it even seeming life. That seems foolish, 
but we are not certain that it is foolish. Very 
few necessities are urgent; long delay often means 
full discussion, and in the tedious processes which change 
Bills into Acts their sharp angles are knocked off, their 
knobs filed down, and their hiatuses slowly filled up. By 
the time a Bill passes, everybody interested knows whom 
it will hurt or fhenelit, a process of adjustment has got 
itself nearly completed, and the Act is found to work 
without causing endless irritations. Those who propose 
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Bills, officials included, usually find that they will have | 


effects on which they never calculated, and are often glad 





before they are passed of the delays which ensured to their | 


pet measures the necessary “licking.” We remember Mr. 
White, the Member for Brighton, once proposing to repeal 
the duty on comfits because it cost more to collect than it 
yielded to the Treasury. The House was convinced, and 
his proposal would have been carried but for some formality 
or other, which enabled Mr. Gladstone to intervene and 
prove to the dismayed Assembly that if comfits were 
exempted, the Sugar-duties, then a mainstay of the Revenue, 
could not possibly be maintained. The cumbrousness of 
our method has, in fact, many of the results of caution, 
and caution in legislation is absolutely essential. It is a 
very big wheel indeed that a law sets in motion, and 
sometimes it sets very sharp teeth to pinch and peel. It 
must not be forgotten, either, that the cumbrousness of our 
method gives legislators something to do,—that if we 
prepared Acts as doctors prepare prescriptions the House 
of Commons might be idle for half its time, and that an 
idle House of Commons might, and probably would, play 
the deuce with everything, abolish the jury system, or 
declare realty personalty, or pass a Fortieth Article. In 
fact, there are many reasons, connected with the safety of 
the passengers as well as of the road, why business drays 
should not gallop. 


_ On the other hand, the cumbrousness of our system has 
its own evils too, some of them serious. The waste of 
energy is sometimes enormous, and involves waste of life 
for very good men. They struggle for years to secure a 
real improvement, and feel sometimes, when their Bills are 
abandoned for “want of time,” as if they were fighting 
against the very nature of things. They know that a real 
mischief could be cured with a few words of legislation, 
and they can no more get the words said than if the Legis- 
lature were dumb. ‘hey have laboured over the reform, 
have collected statistics to prove its necessity, have concili- 
ated opponents, have convinced the surly Treasury, and 
still they cannot get on. The multiplicity of occasions for 
expending time baffles them, and at the end they have to 
listen silently while Mr. Balfour or some other Leader of the 
House suavely explains that their pet measures, which are 
most excellent and will be pressed “ next Session,” are for 
this one “withdrawn.” The exasperation is all the greater 
because the failure is nobody’s fault. Reformers, official or 
detached, expect opposition, and are unmoved by attack ; 
but to be beaten merely by time,—it is too bad. We 
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know nothing of the Bill, but we do not doubt that there 
are scores—it may be thousands—of persons who earnestly 
wished the Bill against the catching of undersized fish to 
pass at once, who could tell you the loss another year’s 
delay will involve, and who are seriously disheartened 
because after all obstacles seemed to have disappeared, 
and the very Government backed the Bill, it had to be 
withdrawn. We do not love the Bill against money- 
lenders, which seems to us in some of its clauses a 
Bill for making water flow up-hill; but imagine the 
wealth of intelligence and information and effort which 
has gone to the making of that Bill, and has for 
this Session, perhaps for many Sessions, been thrown 
away. Picture to yourself Sir George Lewis as he re- 
flects that for twelve months more the men he has 
denounced will be allowed to flay customers with im- 
punity. Is it likely that he, for one, believes in the 
business capacity of the House of Commons? The cum- 
brousness of our method, which has foiled him of his 
wish, is the more disheartening for a reason that has, 
we fancy, so far escaped attention. As the greater 
issues of politics get settled—and, except in the eccle- 
siastical department, they are so far settled that 
the deepest cleavage between parties is now about 
foreign affairs—the desire to use the great legislative 
machine for social improvements will become stronger. 
Proposals like those for old-age pensions, for housing 
artisans, for making education more real, possibly, if we 
are ever frightened, for drilling the people, will be brought 
forward by the score, will be taken up by Governments, 
will be amply discussed, and possibly accepted, and will 
be laid aside “for want of time.” That will act as the 
cumbrousness of our patent system acts, in direct 
restraint of improvement, and may on occasion produce 
very serious mischief. We quite admit that everything 
must be discussed, and threshed, and winnowed, and in a 
way submitted to the people, but we cannot think it 
creditable to the business capacity of Englishmen that 
some method of accelerating Bills when the responsible 
Government wishes to accelerate them cannot be devised. 
“Devolution,” the grand panacea of a few years ago, 
has, we are told, failed, the House of Commons not being 
prepared to “devolute’’ anything except trouble; but 
devolution is surely not the final expression of the political 
mind. The true method, as we have for years maintained, 
would be to allow the Cabinet, which already has become 
the only power able to initiate legislation, to complete its 
work,—that is, to lay on the table its Bills, the principle of 
which has been accepted, as complete measures, to have, 
after a certain delay, the force of law. This is already 
done in the Education Department, and there is no reason 
why it should not be done in all. If that, however, is too 
radical a change, why should not a distinction be drawn 
between ordinary Bills and “useful” or “ non-political ” 
Bills—“ non-contentious ” will not do, because people can 
and will contend with bitterness over “ undersized fish ”— 
and a new and quicker method be applied to smaller Bills 
only ? Why three readings for all Bills, instead of three 
fer some and one for some others? There must be some 
way of pushing business along which would not impair 
the character or the usefulness of the House of Commons, 
and it is not to the credit of statesmen’s ingenuity that 
they do not discover it. We suppose the secret is that 
they at heart care less about legislation than about any 
other department of the great machine. That is natural 
enough, and not unreasonable, for, after all, one can alter 
or abolish a law, but a despatch once gon is like a letter 
once posted, irrecoverable; but still the machine is a whole, 
and a point at which it jars or trembles or gets clogged 
is a point at which there is weakness that ought to be 
corrected. 





M. DEROULEDE’S PLAN. 


fgg serene rather underrate the position of M. 
Déroulede in French politics. He seems to them 
from his excited talk something of a fool, and from his 
“plots” something of an intriguer, and they habitually 
dislike intrigue and folly of the gas-brained kind. Their 
unfavourable judgment is probably accurate as regards 
the individual, but it needs qualification as regards his 
opinions. It will be noticed that M. Déroulede is not sent 
to the Ile du Diable, that the successive Governments 
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whom he provokes refrain from crushing him, and that 
when he is brought into Court the verdict of French jury- 
He excites, in fact, no 
popular hostility, and the feeling against him among 
statesmen is rather one of impatience than of anger. The 
truth is, we believe, that whether from conviction, or 
ambition, or that desire for “a delicious notoriety ” which 
governs so many Frenchmen, he has made himself the 
spokesman of an idea which excites the sympathy, avowed 


men is usually in his favour. 


or latent, of a large proportion of his countrymen, 
possibly of a majority. In season and out of season he 
preaches the doctrine that the head of the State should be 
elected by a mass vote of the whole people, and every 
second Frenchman thinks so too. Both the Monarchical 
parties are with him,—the Bonapartists because that has 
always been their plan, the Rovalists because they believe 
that once the King were proclaimed, the electors, to avoid 
anarchy, would confirm his title. Nothing can be more 
opposed to the central idea of Legitimacy than the notion 
of a plebiscite, but Legitimists have been taught cunning, 
if not wisdom, by experience, and, as they say, “‘the most 
venerable Sovereign in the world”—the Pope—reigns in 
virtue of an election. At all events, their mouthpieces 
all declare that they no longer reject the application to 
Monarchy of the plebiscitary principle. The two parties 
together represent nearly a third of France, and behind 
them stand a vast mass of Frenchmen who fret 
under the commonness of the Republican system, 
who long to see a dignified person at the top, or 
who really believe, as thousands of them do believe, 
that society is never safe unless its safety is guaranteed 
by an individual watchman. They want a person, instead 
of a Committee, to rally round and respect. They regard 
M. Dérouléde’s proposal, therefore, not as a treason, but 
as an alternative for France, and have no desire either to 
deport him to the tropics or to lock him up in a fortress. 
Their secret imagination is on his side even when their 
reason or their tradition induces them to declare that a 
plebiscitary election to the Presidency is too uncertain an 
improvement to be adopted. 


We say “an improvement” because we believe it to be one. 
Nothing seems more certain to us as onlookers who wish 
on the whole that the Republic should continue, than that 
the first necessity for its continuance is the strengthening 
of the Executive. There must be a Chief Magistrate 
whom the Army will respect, whom the mob will fear, and 
who can give to foreign policy something alike of dignity 
and consistency. Frenchmen do not care about their 
Ministries. They look upon them as agents, press upon 
them through “ groups” as if they had no national man- 
date, and when they disappear pursue the same policy 
towards their successors. They feel no loyalty towards 
them whatever ; rather regard them as servants are re- 
garded in a household, with friendly eyes or disapproving 
eyes, but still with a certain indifference. They grow 
bitter if the dinner is ill-cooked, but if it is appetising 
are grateful to anybody rather than the rulers of 
the kitchen. Nor is there much real reverence for the 
Chambers. Theoretically, the Chambers compose the 
national representation, which every Frenchman says he 
respects, but practically there is very little belief either 
in their capacity, their patriotism, or their honesty. No- 
body expects the Assembly to drive out an invader, 
and nobody is shocked when told that private interests 
have in the Assembly a terrible, or even an overpowering, 
weight. If the Chambers were threatened by a mob the 
Chambers would doubtless be defended, especially if the 
task of defence fell to General de Gallifet, but there would 
be no uprising of the people to protect them ; there never 
was even in the days of the Convention. If a Monarchical 
Revolution occurred, the last body over which tears would 
be wasted would be the Assembly, and the clauses putting 
it in fetters would not be those which excited general in- 
dignation. Something in their nature, it may be their 
instinct for soldiership, renders it difticult for Frenchmen 
to like Parliamentarism, just as something in Englishmen 
renders it difficult for them to like Episcopacy, even when 
they believe in it. They sigh for a dignified and powerful 
head of the State who will control the Army, and put 
down mob violence, and restore to France an initiative 
in the politics of the world; and there is no way of 
obtaining one, if they remain Republicans, except to 


ae 
through the Assembly has failed. The Senators ang 
Deputies have intentionally chosen second-rate men, ang 
have gradually stripped the office of its prerogatives, untij 
the French President is a constitutional Monarch without 
the charm which, owing to the unbroken tradition gf 
history, and the influence of ceremonial, adheres to every 
throne. The people might choose as badly as tha 
Assembly, but they would choose more striking figures 
and merely by choosing they would give to the object of 
their choice irresistible weight. Even General Mercier 
would hardly have told a President elected by plebiscite 
that a grand displacement of troops on the frontier was 
no business of his. Why a plebiscite should have such 
moral weight may be difficult to explain, though even 
Churches acknowledge the force of the consent of all, 
which should not to a Church have even a meaning, but 
that it has itfis proved by all modern history. Almost the 
only annexation of our time which has never beey 
assailed is that of Nice and Savoy, which is also the only 
one that has been sanctioned by the mass vote, 


‘It is quite true,’ reply many thoughtful Frenchmen, 
‘that the mass vote has the moral weight you speak of, but, 
alas! it has too much. It makes of a Magistrate g 
master. No Frenchman chosen President by a mass vote 
would think himself bound to abdicate, or would refrain, 
if elected for a term, from securing a second term, or a life 
term, or a throne, by violence and corruption.’ That 
objection is constantly treated as final, but it rests upon 
very slight evidence. No President in France has 
made such an attempt except Napoleon III, and he 
succeeded mainly because he was Napoleon, with a 
traditionary claim to be Emperor which every French- 
man, however hostile to thrones, in his heart acknow. 
ledged. Marshal MacMahon, who was adjured to “ strike 
the blow,” and who possessed the confidence of the 
Army, said he thought it impossible in the teeth of 
the majority, and no other President has been even sus- 
pected of the design. Indeed, it is one which would be 
most difficult of execution. It is the custom in this 
country to assume that France did not wish for the 
Second Empire ; but will anybody just tell us how, even in 
France, eight millions of unwilling ballots are to be 
secured ? No doubt a President who was a grand figure 
would have a better chance than any other candidate 
because he would be more visible, but if the electors did 
not like him why should they electhim ? He might, it will 
be said, retain power in defiance of an adverse vote given 
to another candidate, but we doubt that greatly. He might 
if the successful candidate were regarded by the Army as 
a deadly foe, but except in that improbable contingency 
the weight of the mass vote would be too great to be 
resisted. Power would drop from him, and he would be 
disobeyed even by his own nominees. We believe this 
objection to be unfounded ; and except this, the only solid 
one is that the President elected by the whole people 
would diminish the authority of the National Assembly. 
Senators and Deputies would become comparatively 
small men. That is true, particularly if the President 
were entrusted with the power of dissolution ; but, then, 
is not that precisely what France wishes ? If she is con- 
tented with the sovereignty of the Assembly, whence all 
this unrest ? 





WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


i” all the gains that a modern general derives 

from the resources which science places at his dis- 
posal there is one signal disadvantage. He has to reckon 
with the special correspondent. These ubiquitous per- 
sonages beset him at every turn, note his every action, and 
telegraph their daily comments to the journals they repre- 
sent. The fierce light that beats upon a throne is 
twilight by the side of the publicity in which a general 
in the field has to live. We do not wonder that his 
temper at last gives way, and that, as General Otis 
did the other day, he threatens “to Court-Martial them 
all on a charge of conspiracy.” Nor do we doubt that the 
military horror of the special correspondent rests on sub- 
stantial foundation. Secrecy and subordination are ends 
of primary importance to a commander, and both are apt 
to be defeated by the action of the special correspondent. 
A general who is compassing the annihilation of an 
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enemy is naturally annoyed when he sees his plan of 
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essed at with irritating accuracy, Bosse 
esos calculated to convince every subaltern 
—* - aanmlle than his chief Now and 
that “rr more is hurt than the general’s feelings. 
-_ ets round to the enemy that enables them to 
burme : ation which but for this premature disclosure 
defeat an opera 
would have succeeded, and the commander feels that the 
fortunes of the car-paign are put in peril to gratify the 
thoughtless interest of the public at home. Yet if he 
sends all the correspondents about their business he 
knows that he makes an enemy of the whole Press. 
For the most part he determines to put up with them as 
the lesser evil of the two, and to mitigate the mischief so 
far as he can by a careful censorship of their despatches. 
Unfortunately the temptations of a censor are great. 
He begins perhaps by resolving to alter nothing and to 
suppress as little as possible. But that is a rule which 
it is very hard to keep. A general’s whole future career 
may be affected by the way in which his measures are 
described at headquarters by judges who are supposed to 
be impartial, and the narrative with the criticisms left 
out reads too baldly to be worth transmission. The 
censor comes to see by degrees that it is as important to 
create the right impression as it is to keep back the 
wrong one, and in the end the carefully edited telegram 
embodies not what the correspondent meant to say 
but what the general commanding wishes to have said. 
This is what has happened at Manila. The corre- 
spondents of the American newspapers are at open war 
with General Otis, and the publicity which the contest 
has attained will make it very difficult for the General 
to hold his ground. The correspondents complain that 
the official despatches misrepresent the facts of the 
situation, and that the censorship has compelled them 
“to participate in this misrepresentation by excising or 
altering uncontroverted statements of fact on the plea 
that, to quote General Otis’s words, ‘they would 
alarm the people at home,’ and, again, ‘ would 
set the people of the United States by the ears.’” 
Whether this description of what has happened is accurate 
we cannot, of course, pretend to say. But when so many 
correspondents join in a common statement it gains a 
cumulative probability which disposes us to accept it as 
substantially true. 

In the first instance, many people will be disposed to 
sympathise with General Otis. He has been charged with 
the suppression of the Filipino insurrection, he finds it 
a more difficult task than any one expected it to prove, 
he knows that if the telegrams yo out as they are 
written there will be an immediate demand for his recall, 
and somebody else will be sent to reap the fruit of his 
labours. Special correspondents more than most men 
have the faculty of being wise after the event. Every 
campaign, no matter how able be the general or how well 
conceived his plans, will have features and incidents that 
lend themselves to unfavourable comment. Yet if the ad- 
vice which the correspondent gives after he has seen the 
failure of the alternative course could have been followed 
the results might have been more unfortunate still. On 
this showing, the only cure for the evil is to banish 
the special correspondent altogether, and this sug- 
gestion is open to two very damaging objections. In 
the first place, it is impracticable. Even generals must 
be content to take the evil with the good, to set the benefits 
of new inventions against their drawbacks, and to put up 
with the conditions of the world in which they live. 
That world is one in which people have grown accus- 
tomed to see news from every quarter of the globe_served 
up to them with unfailing regularity at breakfast. To meet 
this want a vast organisation Jhas been set on foot, and a 
vast outlay incurred. Thus we have two formidable factors 
to deal with,—an eagerness to receive news which has been 
stimulated by a constant supply ; an eagerness to supply 
news which is fed by the knowledge that a war furnishes 
exceptional opportunities of reaping a profit on past ex- 
penditure, Is it likely that this double force will, in the 
long run, be defeated by the resolution of a particular 
general? We are not speaking now of moments of 
special crisis. What a commander does on the eve of 
a battle is forgotten in the excitement following on its 
result. We are thinking rather of protracted campaigns, 
when the home public has nothing to do but speculate on 
the military future, and feed its curiosity by all the 
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news that it can get together. Under personal govern- 
ment a general, if he is properly supported, may defy even 
the steady and continuous determination of readers to 
get, and of newspaper managers to give, the kind and 
amount of information wanted. But under a democratic 
government the people who feel this passion for news 
are themselves the authorities which determine in the last 
resort what orders shall be given to the generals, and how 
far what is done in the field shall be public or secret. 
Consequently, if a general thinks that special corre- 
spondents are simply so many nuisances to be abated, he 
must do more than publish his opinion to the world. He 
must bring his Government over to the same mind. But 
that Government is itself subordinate to the very people 
for whose benefit special correspondents exist. The 
power of suppressing war news is vested in the last resort 
with the readers of war news, and the occasions when 
they will forego their pleasure are likely to be few in 
number and short in duration. 

The second objection to the suppression of special 
correspondents in the field is equally conclusive and more 
consoling. It is that, on the whole, they do more 
good than harm, and they do most good in the very 
cases where they are most likely to abuse the liberty 
granted them. The United States journalist ordinarily 
enjoys a license far in excess of any that is accorded to 
his brethren in other countries, and no doubt, if we called 
General Otis as a witness, he would say that this license 
is nowhere more unchecked than but for the censorship 
nov complained of it would be in the very presence of the 
enemy. But how, except for the special correspondents, 
are the people of the United States to know how their 
affairs are being managed, and what claims the managers 
of them have upon public confidence? Generals are no 
more infallible than other men, and in the United States 
at all events they enjoy no more than other men immunity 
from political influences. The case of the special corre- 
spondents at Manila is that General Otis has presented to 
the home public a wholly false view of the situation in the 
Philippines. He has underestimated the strength of the in- 
surgents and exaggerated the efficiency of his ownarmy. The 
result of this combination is that the people of the United 
States, being kept in ignorance of these essential facts, 
are equally ignorant of the sacrifices which the prosecution 
of the war will demand of them. Either on the Imperialist 
or on the anti-[mperialist theory this is mischievous. If 
the Filipinos are to be put down, no time should be lost 
in making military preparations on an adequate scale. If 
the islands are to be abandoned, no further expenditure, 
whether of men or money, should be incurred on behalf of 
them. We have seen that General Otis’s objection to the 
truth being made known is that it “‘ would alarm the 
people at home.” But to alarm people who are living in 
a fool’s paradise is the duty of every one who has their 
welfare at heart. Consequently, unless the American 
public wish to be deceived, their interests require the 
most complete disclosure of the facts. Without special 
correspondents no such disclosure is possible, and in the 
great majority of cases we believe that the true interests 
of the American people demand it. 





“WHITE BABOOS.” 


_ was Lord Lytton, if we are not mistaken, who 
declared that one of the greatest dangers to our 
rule in India was the growth of “the white baboo,” the 
growth, that is, of the sedentary office-bred official,— 
the despatch and minute producing person who sits in an 
office and writes as if phrases were deeds and verbal 
rigmaroles a reality. No doubt there was a certain 
exaggeration in Lord Lytton’s saying, but no doubt also his 
words do represent a real and present danger, and it is 
with great satisfaction that we note the statement made 
by the Simla correspondent of the Daily Mail that Lord 
Curzon is determined to tackle the question of the 
“white baboo.” The truth is that a bureaucracy, like all 
other forms of government, is liable to certain special and 
peculiar dangers. Just as a Monarchy, if not limited and 
checked, tends to tyranny, an aristocracy to selfishness 
and class legislation, and a democracy to the suppression 
of the individual, so a bureaucracy tends, if not carefully 
watched, to a mechanical centralisation and to that official 
conventionalism which has so greatly helped to ruin 
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China. The special dangers of the Indian bureaucracy 
have proved to be over-centralisation and over-writing, 
—ie., tbe production of Lord Lytton’s ‘ white 
baboo,” and the placing of more and more power in the 
hands of the highly organised Secretariats of the central 
Government. Nor does the evil stop at mere over- 
centralisation and voluminous despatch-writing and the 
other phenomena of secretarial action. Those two evils 
have produced another in the shape of a division of the 
Indian civilians into administrators who live in the districts, 
and the members of the Secretariats who are engaged in their 
supervision by meansof receiving and criticising reports. No 
doubt the Secretariats doa great many other things besides 
supervising the working administrators, and no doubt, also, 
a considerable amount of supervision is required, for it 
is good for men to feel that they are responsible, and 
that the responsibility will be enforced. An absolute free- 
dom from critical supervision is almost as demoralising 
as the too constant and mechanical application of official 
inspection. Whatis wanted is, of course, the just mean ip 
official criticism,—not a supervision which is perfunctory 
and so deadening, but a supervision which is stimulating 
and intelligent. Now to obtain such supervision, the super- 
visors of the working administrators should, as far as 
possible, be men who know the actual work of adminis- 
tration at first hand, and who understand, and so can 
sympathise, with the men in the districts. 


Yet if we are to believe the writer in the Daily Mail and 
the anxious comments of many Anglo-Indians, the division 
between the actual administrators and the Secretariat 
officials has become so pronounced that—to quote the 
words of the Daily Mail correspondent—‘ at the present 
time, there are in the Government offices at Simla, 
Calcutta, Poona, and Ootacamund, civilians with ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years’ service who have hardly spent 
as many months in a district.” It is said, too, that the 
ambitious young civilian when he first comes out to India 
fixes his eyes entirely on the Secretariats, and that his 
endeavour is to get as rapidly as possible into the Secre- 
tariat branch of the service, and to remain there,—for 
that is the road not only to a pleasant life but to quick 
promotion. But one of the great qualifications for a Secre- 
tariat official is the power to write a clever despatch or 
minute, and hence the ruling posts in the Indian Civil 
Service have been gradually slipping into the hands of 
men whose special ability consists in writing well and being 
what is called “a good office man.” The result of this 
in a highly centralised bureaucratic system is, of 
course, that power resides in what tends more and more 
to become a body of purely writing officials who are largely 
out of touch with the realities of administrative work, 
and who believe that anything and everything can be 
settled by being cleverly written about. We do not, 
of course, suppose that things are actually as bad 
as this necessarily crude presentment of the matter 
might lead people to imagine, but that there is good 
ground for anxiety as to the condition of the ruling 
caste in the Civil Service, and for the applica- 
tion of measures of reform, we do not think can be 
doubted. It is very greatly to Lord Curzon’s credit 
that he has realised the danger, and that he is pre- 
pared to apply a set of drastic remedies. If the Daily 
Mail correspondent is well informed, Lord Curzon is 
going to get rid of the “white baboo” altogether. “ Lord 
Curzon,” he tells us, “is going to make three years 
the limit for which any appointment in the Secretariat at 
Simla may be held. At the end of that time the re- 
juvenated official must return to bear the heat and burden 
of the day in his own district, and give some other weary 
worker a chance. In this way large numbers of district 
officers will also acquire a thorough knowledge of secre- 
tarial work and methods which should be of immense 
value to them.” ‘That, in our opinion, is a most excellent 
proposal, aad it has the experience of the War Office here 
to support it. A considerable number of the abler of our 
younger officers pass two or three years in the Intelligence 
and other departments of the War Office, and then go 
back to their regiments with a great increase of efficiency. 
If Lord Curzon’s plan is carried out, not only will the 
district officers learn a great deal, but the Secretariats 

will cease to be out of touch with the real work of ad- 


sata, 
time and energy involved in endless despatch-writing 
He will, it is said, open “a campaign against exeessiyg 
report and minute writing by officials, and against eq. 
tapeism in general.” The mass of report-writing hag 
not merely tended to centralise all power, to weaken loca] 
responsibility, and to produce a mechanical form of rule 
but it has even gone so far as to prevent “ the head of th 
district” from doing his true work. “The increaseg 
amount of office work with which district officers hayg 
been burdened of recent years, owing to the craze fo, 
report-writing, has prevented them from going about ip 
their districts and mixing with the people so much ag 
they used to do.” Lastly, we are told that Lord Curzon 
intends to give honours and promotion more to the men 
who do the actual work of administration, and less to 
those who write about it and docket it at headquarters, 
No doubt at first these reforms will seem extremely 
subversive of good government, and we shall hear awfy] 
warnings as to the Administration getting out of hand, 
We are certain, for example, to be told that the writing of 
minutes and reports, and of “ observations ” thereon, and 
of “ observations ” upon the ‘observations, enclosed with 
the report as amended and reconsidered,” is absolutely 
essential to Indian salvation, but in spite of such protests 
we shall hold to our belief that India can get on very 
well without the present effusion of ink. In support of 
our belief we may instance the administration of Egypt. 
Lord Cromer has, we believe, always steadily set himself 
against unnecessary report writing, with the result that 
though Egypt is a pure bureaucracy, and though 
the native Egyptian is quite as anxious to chatter on 
paper as a Bengalee, and quite as hungry for “ orders,” 
“regulations,” “rules,” and “official directions,” the 
government proceeds, as far as the English control is 
concerned, with the minimum of pure office work. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, Sir William Garstin, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. Machell, and their colleagues, have successfully 
resisted, and will continue to resist, all tendencies that 
may make for the production of “ white Copts.” 

If Lord Curzon has the courage and persistency required 
to carry out his programwe, he will, we believe, have done 
an incomparable service to British rule in India. He must 
be prepared, however, for a good deal of opposition. He 
must also not be daunted by the inconveniences which are 
sure, especially at the beginning, to accompany his reforms, 
Every reform has its own special drawbacks. You cannot 
withdraw a portion of the present central control and allow 
greater local liberty without running the risk of certain 
eccentricities arising within the districts. A greater 
liberty to do well cannot, by the nature of things, be 
granted without also granting a greater liberty to do ill. 
On the whole, no doubt, the State will gain, because in 
the extreme cases you remove the official who uses his 
liberty badly, while you retain the official who does 
well, but anomalies are sure to occur, and will at first 
be made a great deal of. The cry for more control, which is 
after all the essential origin of all centralisation for ad- 
mjnistration, will, sooner or later, be certain to grow up 
again. Lord Curzon must, however, resist it, and must 
insist upon his reforms having a fair trial, even if it can 
be shown that the head of a district in the Behar has done 
something very foolish, or if some other official’s failure to 
report in the old way has in a particular case deprived 
the Indian Government of a useful piece of knowledge. 


While Lord Curzon is carrying out this beneficent work 
we trust he will also remember the importance of keeping 
the Indian bureaucracy open to liberal ideas. There is no 
real reason why a bureaucracy, though it must be a 
despotism in form, should not be worked in a liberal 
spirit, though we admit that the general tendency of all 
bureaucracies is towards the suppression of a liberal spirit 
and in the direction of that formalism and conservatism 
which, if not checked, means petrifaction. But perhaps 
we shall be told that we are using mere phrases, and 
shall be asked to say what we mean by liberalising a 
bureaucracy or inspiring it with a liberal spirit. It 
would be easiest to answer such questions in regard 
to particular cases; but, still, it is possible to answer 
them to some extent generally. The true mark of a 
liberal spirit in an Administration is to be found in 
the ability to bear opposition without stamping it 











ministration. Lord Curzon is not, however, going to stop 
here. He is also going to attack directly the waste of 


out; to allow divergence of views when the diver- 
gence is not absolutely essential; to be able to 
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he tolerance of a — - — to be 
etimes be preferable to the too strenuous 
— > a the cae view. Again, it is to be 
n in the ability not merely to permit, but to en- 
ped which is a very different thing, honest 
criticism by subordinates. In these and many other 
ways liberal spirit may be shown by the supreme 
heads of a bureaucracy, and may be breathed into the 
whole organisation from top to bottom. This, we trust, 
js a fact which Lord Curzon will not forget. It isa diffi- 
cult duty, no doubt, but there is nothing impossible about 
it, lf Lord Curzon desires a working example, let him 
study what Lord Cromer has done in Egypt. There, as 
we have noted above, he may see a bureaucracy which, 
though kept thoroughly in hand, is throughout inspired 
by a liberal spirit,—a bureaucracy from which, as far as 
ossible, formalism is banished, and where the dangers of 
a dead uniformity are understood and avoided. 


gee that t 








MARY ANSELL. 


HE argoments which were poured forth in such profusion 

T in order to prevent Mary Ansell from being hanged in- 

yolve some very curious consequences. They really amount to 

this, that all persons who have insane relatives ought to con- 
stitutea new aristocracy privileged by law tocommit murder— 
and a fortiori any minor crime—without paying the penalties 
which all other guilty persons have to pay. Being irre- 
sponsible for their actions by virtue of some mysterious 
tendency in their blood, it is most unjust to punish them. 

They must be restrained for their own good, but they must 

be maintained at the public expense in a condition which, as 
compared to that which they would enjoy if innocent, may be 
one of ease and modest luxury. They are, moreover, to be 
carefully informed of these privileges by the speeches of 
counsel, by thousands of newspaper articles all pitying them, 
and by petitions to the Crown, so that if they have criminal 
instincts, they may lack no encouragement to gratify them 
by criminal acts. Their natural fears of the general law are 
to be overcome by evidence that it cannot apply to them; and 
their natural consciences are to be dulled by assurances that 
they alone among human beings are innocent when guilty, 
because mentally irresponsible. We really are not exag- 
gerating in the least. Mary Ansell was convicted on indis- 
putable and undisputed evidence of a mutder peculiarly 
adroit, peculiarly treacherous, and peculiarly cruel. She 
insured the life of her own sister, an imbecile under restraint, 
and then to obtain the money, and from no other motive, 
sent her phosphorus-paste as a kind of sweetmeat to 
be eaten. The wretched victim ate the mess and died, 
and Mary, having applied for the money, forged a letter 
from her mother to the authorities of the asylam begging 
them to prohibit any post-mortem. Suspicion was excited, 
inquiry was made, the squalid story was fully revealed, and 
the murderess was condemned to death. Instantly a section 
of the Press set itself to save her by alleging that she was 
insane, or, at least, so abnormal in mind as to be irresponsible. 
They had no evidence to adduce, except that one mad-doctor 
considered her a “degenerate,” and that several of her 
relatives had been mad—evidence upon which many of the 
Royal personages of Europe might be shut up as lunatics— 
but it was sufficient for the opponents of the penalty of 
death, for those who cannot bear to have their serenity 
disturbed by hearing of punishment for any cause, and 
for sentimentalists generally. Sir Matthew White Ridley 
was bombarded with appeals, arguments, and menaces, 
rising as the hour of execution drew near into a shrill 
intensity of screaming. Fortunately for justice, he was 
firm. The crime probably struck him as a peculiarly 
dangerons one, the feeble-minded being always easy subjects 
both for insurance and for poison; the Judge, who knew the 
facts and had watched the prisoner, was opposed to lenity; 
and at last the Home Office, after a fresh and needless inquiry 
into the wretched criminal’s sanity, signified in regular form 
that the law must take its course, and Mary Ansell was 
executed. 

The agitation was a most lamentable one, revealing as 
it did on the part of a section of the public a callous 
deficiency of sympathy with the innocent victims of mur- 
derous attacks; but there was a worse feature in it yet. 
At least one journal of wide circulation and good character, 








supported, we have no doubt, by a considerable number of 
well-meaning persons, actually propounded the doctrine that 
no woman whatever ought, under any circumstances, to be 
executed for murder. An entire sex is to be encouraged to 
commit the most cruel of crimes, and the one most dangerous 
to society, by a formal assurance—to be embodied, of course, 
in law—that it sball never, however guilty, be exposed to the 
penalty of which it has most dread. Now we can understand, 
and have some respect for, the position of those who are 
opposed in all cases to the penalty of death. They seem to us 
ridiculously illogical, for they often reject the idea of non- 
resistance, and if it is wrong to kill a murderer, the killing of 
a wretched conscript who lands in England because he is 
ordered must be an unspeakable crime; but still we under- 
stand them. They say, quite erroneously, that the one execu- 
tion is in cold blood and the other in hot, and we acknowledge 
that if the statement were correct there would be a difference. 
As a matter of fact, the statement is not correct, for we ought 
to be, and generally are, much hotter against the murderer 
than against the conscript ; but still, as the intervention of a 
trial in the one case and not in the other blinds their eyes to 
the truth, we can recognise the sincerity of their position. Bat 
to retain the penalty of death for one sex and not for the other 
seems to us monstrously unreasonable. The crime is exactly as 
injurious to society in the one case as in the other, and 
morally the woman who murders is often more guilty than the 
man. She is more trusted, her instrament—poison—is more 
treacherous, and she is almost invariably sober. She has, if 
anything, a keener conscience to overcome, and a natural 
impulse of pity for all physical suffering which she has to 
beat down before she can attain the necessary callousness, 
Why, then, is she to be spared, to her own immense injury, the 
law which registers the universal abhorrence of murder being 
a strong educative force? Simply because the execution of a 
woman is rather more painful to a sensitive society than the 
execution of aman. That is the real reason, and it is quite 
time that society, recognising it, should ask itself whether 
some at least of its modern philanthropy, its horror of 
giving pain, does not spring either from pure selfishness or 
from enfeebled nefves. As it is quite certain that we cannot 
cure certain forms of disease, caries, for example, without 
inflicting pain, so it is quite certain that we cannot keep the 
community free from crime, indeed cannot even keep it 
together in law-abidingness, without punishment, which in 
many cases must be most painful, or even shocking, to those 
who inflict it. The surgeon who always trembled and shook 
when called on to cut for cancer would be a bad surgeon, and 
the citizen who always quails when punishment is visible, or 
is realised by his imagination, is a bad citizen. What 
he has to do is to make sure that trial is perfectly just, and 
is, moreover, thorough, so that there may be no failure of 
justice, and so see that the penalty is carefully proportioned 
to the offence; and then, like the surgeon, to operate with 
unshrinking nerve. The world in its strong and most 
righteous recoil from cruelty is forgetting, we fear, that 
lecturing will not do everything; and that to put down crime, 
which always involves cruelty, it is necessary to inspire fear. 

The law educates the conscience, and to make the law effec- 
tive it must on occasion inflict pain, and this on both sexes 
equally. The argument that a woman should not be executed 
for murder because of her weakness is an argument against 
all punishment whatsoever, for nothing can be weaker than a 
criminal once arrested and practically in the grasp of forces 
which, as far as he is concerned, are irresistible. There are, 
in fact, but two arguments for exempting women from the 

same penalties for crime as are inflicted upon men. One is 

that they are heavier for women than men, which is sometimes 

true, and is the reason why women should never be flogged, or 

subjected to exhausting labour; but this argument is inapplic- 

able to the penalty of death, which, as we have ample proof in 

the evidence of all doctors and in the records of the French 

Terror, is not even more alarming to women than to men. 

The other is that women, from natural inferiority, are irre- 

sponsible beings, and can no more be justly punished for 

doing wrong than animals can. That—to ourselves mere 

nonsense—is a good argument if the opponents of capital 

punishment for female poisoners are willing to plead it, as we 

sometimes are tempted to suspect they are; and we leave 

them to plead it, and to take the consequences. It is not 

women who, on that plea, will save Locusta from the gallows. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND HIS CENTURY. 


NIVERSITY prize essays are not greatly sought after 
by an indifferent public, and the public is probably 
right, though we cannot forget that both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have given to the world works of this nature which 
have deserved to live and have even occasionally done so. We 
have found in the Oxford Chancellor’s English essay for 
1899 an interesting theme treated in a not uninteresting 
way. The theme is “ Dr. Johnson as Representative of the 
Character of the Eighteenth Century,” the author is Mr. W. 
R. Barker (London: F. E. Robinson and Co.) It is hard to 
say anything new of Johnson, and Mr. Barker scarcely suc- 
ceeds in doing so, but his estimate is in the main exceedingly 
judicious. One asks with him what it is about Johnson that 
has made and kept him an English hero. He was certainly 
not a great thinker, for we cannot forget his famous 
“refutation” of Berkeley, which showed that he simply 
did not comprehend what are the root-problems of philo- 
sophy. He was not a learned man, for his Greek was 
elementary, his knowledge of the East and of the 
Middle Ages almost non-existent, he had not the faintest 
idea that in his own time a new literature and philosophy 
were springing up in Germany, he knew little or nothing of 
Italian, not a very great deal of French literature, and 
though he was well up in his Latin he knew the authors of that 
tongue rather as Fox knew them than as Bentley did,—knew 
them, that is to say, as a man of general culture rather than 
asascholar. Mr. Barker points out that there is no indica- 
tion whatever of any intellectual growth in Johnson; he 
wrote in 1740 just as he wrote in 1780. His theory of the 
world was simple, his ideas were all “given” to him when 
still young, and he relied on them with dogmatic confidence 
until he died. Why, then, do we find in Johnson such a 
great figure? The answer is that we find him such because 
Boswell had the genius for making him so. But Boswell 
could not create a great man out of nothing, or, like the 
learned German, “out of his moral consciousness.” Despite 
his obvious limitations, there must have been in Jobnson 
some remarkable and representative qualities which have 
struck the imagination of England. These qualities Mr. 
Barker finds in the “ genuine characteristics of the English- 
man in the eighteenth century,” which “ will remain as long 
as the nation preserves its separate identity.” 


Now, we do believe that Johnson stands on so high a 
pedestal because he is so representative an Englishman, but 
we doubt if he ought to be called representative of the 
eighteenth century. Johnson was a typical Englishman in 
his sturdy individualism, in his suspicion of “ foreigners,” in 
his hearty hatred of all humbug, all pretence, all glitter and 
show of rhetoric (witness his famous advice as to the “ purple 
patches” in Robertson’s historical works), in his utter in- 
capacity for speculative thinking along with his deep capacity 
for moralising, in his strange blend of Conservatism in 
thought with Radicalism in action (“Here’s to the next revo- 
lution in the West Indies! ”). He stood firmly on his feet four- 
square to all the winds that blew, resolved to admit no 
sovereignty over his life that was not a moral power, looking 
the world boldly in the face, an insular, choleric, but merciful 
free-born Englishman. As such he is typical of the nation 
for all time, perhaps as typical a figure as could be found ; 
but was he specially typical of the eighteenth century? The 
eighteenth century, like many other generalisations, is a 
misleading term. There are two eighteenth centuries, that of 
arid logic and prosaic common-sense, and that of romantic 
“sensibility ” and enthusiasm for the} simplicity of Nature. 
The first we trace in Pope, Locke, and (spite of his brilliant 
persiflage) in Voltaire. Thesecond is mirrored in Richardson, 
Rousseau, Sterne, and Cowper. Asa matter of fact, though 
it is often convenient to assume that the century has a 
whole and continuous tissue, that is not the case in reality. 
As a matter of fact, most of the great world-events 
and movements like the discovery of America, the Refor- 
mation, the French Revolution, the American Revolution, 
the rise of the new spiritual poetry in England, have come 
towards the ends of centuries, and surely the signs of the 
latter end of the eighteenth century are very strangely 
different from those of the early Georgian days. If, however, 


a 
upheaval on the one hand, and the beginning years of thy 


century on the other, what, on the whole, do we get ? 

We get, in the first place, a certain conventional view gf 
life and society based on optimism, which might 
intellectually expressed in the doctrine of “ pre-establishes 
harmony,”—the doctrine tersely stated by Pope that “ what. 
ever is, is right.” Now this doctrine, in Pope’s sense, wa 
certainly not held by Johnson, whose life was passed, like that 
of Cowper, under the shadow of a great apprehension, 
Johnson was not to be inveigled by any brilliant epigram 
from looking in the face the stern and menacing fact, 
of life, which, to him, was far from being a May-day, 
It would be wrong to call him a _ pessimist, for he 
had a strong though troubled faith in the Divine; buy 
assuredly he felt deeply the woes and sufferings of mankind, 
and he was not captivated by theories of progress. ll 
governments were the same to him, few public causes were 
worth human effort. Resignation to the Divine will rathe 
than confident faith and unclouded hope was his chara. 
teristic. In considering human life, he usually arrives at, 
sombre conclusion, and will no more admit airy chatter as to 
the “progress of the species” than will Carlyle. But he is 
even farther removed in another respect from his century, in 
that he is always and profoundly religious. If we strike the 
balance of the century, as suggested above, we find it repre. 
sented by a certain hard, clear, excellent common-sense, 
ranging from the religious common-sense of Butler 
to the non-religious common-sense of Gibbon, and in. 
cluding all varieties of opinion marked by the same 
spirit of reliance on purely intellectual analysis and 
separation from mysticism and idealism. This is cer. 
tainly not the spirit or attitude of Johnson. He was 
religious through and through with the fervour, and often 
with the extreme credulity, of a medimwval devotee. As 
Carlyle said of his devotions at St. Clement’s Danes, 
“Samuel Johnson worshipped in the era of Voltaire.” His 
worship, too, was the absolate prostration of a troubled and 
contrite soul before its just and awful God. Few, if any, 
writers of the time, whether flippant or cheerfully pious, give 
us any such impression of a deep and fervent piety as does 
Johnson. He rather suggests and foreshadows Newman and 
Pusey than represents the mind or disposition of his own 
age. Spite of his Toryism, his common-sense, his obstinate 
prejudices, we catch in him something more than a gleam of 
“the spirit of the years to come, yearning to mix itself in 
life.” Under his litile brown wig and grey coat the sonl of a 
romanticism ready to blaze out in Scott, and a spirit which 
was to stir to its depths English religious belief, were 
scarcely concealed. The man who poured forth his soul 
in prayer for his dying friends, and who gave to young Thrale 
his benediction on his starting on a youthful career, was not 
altogether of the main stuff of which the eighteenth century 
was made, He was more nearly related, in some respects, to 
the Jacobine and Caroline minds, and he had, as Mr. Barker 
admits, some points in common with our time. Had his 
power of expression been ampler and more delicate, and had 
his formative period been somewhat later than it was in date, 
Johnson might have been more truly entitled “a great 
moralist” than he actually is. As it is, his life reflects the 
inner tragedy of a time when an old world was dying, and a 
new world was being born. It may be said of him as of 
another and far greater man of letters :— 


“ He grew old in an age he condemned ; 
He looked on the rushing decay 
Of the times which had sheltered his youth, 
Felt the dissolving throes 
Of the social order he loved.” 





THE JOY OF SUMMER. 

HE factor which has made the present summer of the 

century the mostenjoyable in the memory of man has been 
the quality of the wind. Hot winds make summer heats a 
burden, cool winds render them adelight. Unfortunately, the 
conditions which produce long spells of fine weather are usually 
those which send us hot, dry breezes of the disagreeable kind. 
The worst feature of these dry winds from Northern Europe 
is that they blow strongly by day and fill the air with dust, 
but drop at night when they ought to give a sense of coolness, 





we are to strike a mean, omit the Revolution and its volcanic 





for easterly winds always fall at sundown; also in this 
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normal bot weather, with easterly breezes there is no dew. 


The grass is gradually parched, and all vegetation except the 
leaves of the deep-rooted trees withers. This was the case all 
through the hot summer of 1896. In London affections of 
the eye and throat were rife among all classes, and in the 





country the effect on vegetation destroyed that exquisite 
contrast of cool and green grasses and fields under sunny 
skies which is the main beauty of a summer like that which | 
we are enjoying to-day. The heat temporarily ruined | 
vegetation and burnt all the fields brown. Animal health | 
did not suffer,—it mever does in our hottest seasons, | 
for heat always seems to act as a tonic on all buat the 
horses, Which are compelled to work in the san; but from 
the human point of view the hot, dry summer of 1896 was a 
time of physical discomfort and mental irritation. During 
part of May these hot, dry winds prevailed in the present 
season. Then came the beneficent change which for five 
weeks has given us an almost perfect climate, making life in 
the country as agreeable as is possible in this world, and life 
in London more than tolerable even in mid-July. For five 
weeks the cool westerly winds have blown, bringing, not the 
clouds and moisture of the Irish Sea and the Welsh hills, 
but a sweet and lively air, tempered as if it had passed 
through the wetted mats of Indian windows, blowing steadily 
by day, and rising, rather than failing, by night, refreshing 
plants and animals alike, and with its suspended moisture 
filling the blue sky, the colour of which it does not kill, as 
does the east wind, with fleecy clouds, and by night drench- 
ing the grass with reviving dew. 


For some reason, what are known on maps as the “ pre- 
vailing south-west winds” of the West Atlantic, which prevail 
over that ocean from the latitude of the Canary Islands to 
that of the South of Ireland, but do not, as a rule, extend in 
this constant form to our coasts, seem to have increased their | 
area so as to include the whole of Ireland and Southern | 
England. Usually our only debt to the Atlantic is the series | 
of cyclonic storms which come hurrying across on the course | 
of the Gulf Stream, constantly breaking up any settled period, | 
and giving us what have been termed, not a climate, but only 
“samples of weather,” with storms and wet. Now the area 
possessing a real climate which lies just below the Gulf 
Stream seems to have shifted westwards. It is too much to 
hope that it has “come to stay”; if it had, England would 
be the most alluring of all the islands of the West. The 
Polar summer of Spitzbergen would scarcely entice us to the 
Arctic picnics now held annually under the midnight sun, 
surrounded by floating ice and a hyperborean landscape. 
There would be a general exodus to the green fields and 
rivers of rural England, and a confession that the pleasures 

ot the English summer in such a setting were sufficient for 
all reasonable men. 





The freshness of Nature at the present moment in the 
country suggests the idea that we are enjoying a kind of 
interpolated season, a summer backing into spring. The 
song of birds, usually hushed long before mid-July, is heard 
everywhere. Larks are singing all day long in the sky, 
thrushes begin their music at daybreak, and though the 
nightingale has not been tempted to renew his melody, ihe 
reed-warblers sing all night. Those whose spirits are 
depressed by darkness rejoice in the long, bright days, and 
the astonishing diffusion of light. 


The everlasting day of the far North is too trying for the 
nerves, even of those most intolerant of gloomy skies. But 
in our summer night is present just long enough to soothe, 
without oppressing. By three o’clock in the morning the 
dawn rises, by four the whole earth emerges, dew-drenched, 
from under the mantle of night, and for sixteen hours the sun 
reigns, not as the fire-king, but as the universal dispenser of 
light. The physical benefit of this diffasion of light without 
intolerable heat is beyond conjecture. The whole of England 
has been “ put out to air.” Every one who can, voluntarily 
migrates into the zone of light. Houses are at a discount. 


Even bed is forsaken for the enjoyment of the freshness of 
the morning by classes who never, as a rule, rise before eight 
o'clock. We cannot have enough of the day. If, as in the 
tropics, the shadow of night were seen rolling, in the literal 
Sense, across the flats at six o'clock every day, we could 
scarcely complain of our summer. 
we must bless it altogether. 


But as things are ordered 





This isa year of perfume. Never have the limes been so 
loaded with blossom, or the bees busier. The privet has blos- 
somed into spikes like a miniature horse-chestnut, and rivals 
the limes in scent. If such weather could be expected as a 
normal part of our summer it might alter the temperament of 
our people. It would make something of a moral, as well asa 
social, change. The great want of this country, one which 
nearly all others enjoy, and which is denied to us, is an annual 
season of certain fine weather,—whether in summer or winter, 
preferably in both. Canada enjoys both, and the whole of 
Europe, except the Channel coast of France, can reckon on 
a space of real summer, in which work will cease for all but 
those in the mill of business, schools close, and all those who 
can afford it can take and enjoy a holiday under the most 
inspiriting conditions of climate. The only complaint is that 
it is usually too hot. But the heat being constant, life can be 
so ordered as to make high temperature a basis of luxury. 


That we live inside our houses, and not outside them, 
has long been the standing answer of Englishmen to all 
criticisms on the externals of our domestic architecture. 
Summers like the present would soon modify the strict 
observance of this time-honoured thesis. The garden and its 
furniture would become matters of concern, and more of our 
life in the months of June, July, and August would be spent 
there. The taste for flower-gardening, now so general and so 
increasing, would be supplemented by a further effort to 
develop life al fresco, and our gardens would for the time be 
not only places to look at, but places to live in. We should 
not only sit on the lawns, and stroll along the paths and 
alleys, we should breakfast there, lunch there, and very 
possibly dine there, and sit after dinner not in the drawing- 
room but under the limes. The luxury of this use of the 
garden was formerly well understood abroad, and in part 
is still practised; but public gardens have superseded 
private pleasances for this purpose, and the citizen 
of North Germany or Copenhagen who dines in the 
open air does so in a semi-public park. The gardens at 
Hampton Court were formerly equipped with suitable build- 
ings and retreats, not only for sitting and taking tea, but for 
dining, the room for this purpose being on the terrace over- 
looking the river, at a considerable distance from the Palace, 
and having annexed to it a modest kitchen and storeroom to 
contain provisions for the evening meal. It is for such enter. 
tainments that the little “temples” by lakes and garden 
pools were built by our ancestors, who rightly thought that 
to render out-of-door life in twilight and moonlight perfect 
the presence of water and its reflection of light and shadow 
was indispensable. Perhaps they enjoyed hotter summers 
than their descendants; but it is more probable that the 
example of the Continent was followed more rigidly than 
now, while the habit of dining early made it more natural to 
linger in the gardens till late at night. Even as late as the 
days of Pope the ladies, and the King himself, sat in the 
Hampton Court gardens till midnight. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_@—_- 
SEA-SUPERSTITIONS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Not the least of the mighty changes wrought by the 
advent of steam as a motive-power at sea is the alteration it 
has made in the superstitious notions current among seamen 
from the earliest days of seafaring. In the hurry and stress 
of the steamboat-man’s life there is little scope for the 
indulgence of any fancies whatever, and the old sea-traditions 
have mostly died out for lack of suitable environment. 
Indeed, a new genus of seafarers have arisen to whom the 
name of sailors hardly applies; they themselves scornfully 
accept the designation of “sea-navvies ” ; and many instances 
are on record where, it having become necessary to make sail 
in heavy weather to aid the lumbering tramp in her struggle 
to claw off a lee-shore, or keep ahead of a following sea, the 
master has found to his dismay that he had not a man in his 
crew capable of tackling such a job. 


Perhaps the first old belief to go was that sailing ona 
Friday was to court certain disaster. All old sailors dwell 
with unholy gusto upon the legend of the ship that was com- 
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menced on a Friday, finished on a Friday, named the 
‘Friday,’ commanded by Captain Friday, sailed on a Friday, 
and—foundered on the same luckless day with all hands, as 
warning to all reckless shipowners and skippers never again 
to run counter to the eternal decrees ordaining that the day 
upon which the Saviour of the world was crucified should be 
henceforth accursed or kept holy, according to the bent of the 
considering mind. But steam has changed all that. When a 
steamer’s time for loading or discharging began to be reckoned 
not in days but in hours, the notion of detaining her in port for 
a whole day in deference to an idea became too ridiculous for 
entertainment, and it almost immediately died a natural death. 
This, of course, had its effect upon the less hastily worked 
sailing vessels, although there are still to be found in British 
sailing ships masters who would use a good deal of artifice to 
avoid sailing onthatday. Among the Spanish, Italian, Austrian, 
and Greek sailing vessels, however, Friday is still held in 
most superstitious awe. And on Good Friday there is always 
a regular carnival held on board these vessels, the yards 
being allowed to hang at all sorts of angles, the gear flung 
dishevelled and loose, while an effigy of Judas is subjected to 
all the abuse and indignity that the lively imaginations of 
the seamen can devise. Finally, the effigy is besmeared with 
tar, a rope attached to it, which is then rove through a block at 
the main yardarm, it is set alight, and amid the frantic yells 
and execrations of the seamen it is slowly swung aloft to 
dangle and blaze, while the excited mariners use up their re- 
maining energies in a wild dance. 


Another superstition that still survives in sailing 
vessels everywhere is, strangely enough, connected with 
the recalcitrant prophet Jonah. It is, however, confined 
to his bringing misfortune upon the ship in which 
he sailed, and seldom is any allusion made to his 
miraculous engulphing by the specially prepared great 
fish. It does not take a long series of misfortunes over- 
taking a ship to convince her crew that a lineal descendant 
of Jonah and an inheritor of his disagreeable disqualifications 
is a passenger. So deeply rooted is this idea that when once 
it has been aroused with respect to any member of a ship’s 
company, that person is in evil case, and, given fitting oppor- 
tunity, would actually be in danger of his life. This tinge of 
religious fanaticism, cropping up among a class of men who, 
to put it mildly, are not remarkable for their knowledge of 
Scripture, also shows itself in connection with the paper 
upon which “good words” are printed. It is an unheard-of 
misdemeanour on board ship to destroy or put to common use 
such paper. The man guilty of such an action would be looked 
upon with horror by his shipmates, although their current 
speech is usually vile and blasphemous beyond belief. And 
herein is to be found a curious distinction between sea- 
men of Teutonic and Latin race, excluding Frenchmen, 
Despite the superstitions reverence the former pay to 
the written word, none of them would in time of 
peril dream of rushing to the opposite extreme, and after 
madly abusing their Bibles, throw them overboard. But the 
excitable Latins, after beseeching their patron saint to aid 
them in the most agonising tones, repeating with frenzied 
haste such prayers as they can remember, and promising the 
most costly gifts in the event of their safely reaching port 
again, often turn furiously upon all they have previously been 
worshipping, and with the most horrid blasphemies, vent 
their rage upon the whilom objects of their adoration, 
Nothing is too sacred for insult, no name too reverend for 
abuse, and should there be, as there often is, an image of a 
saint on board, it will probably be cast into the sea. 


But one of the most incomprehensible forms of sea- 
superstition is that which has for its object that most 
prosaic of all sea-going people, the Finns. Russian Finns, 
seamen always call them, although there is far more of 
the Swede than the Russian about them, and their tongue is 
Swedish also. They are perhaps the most perfect specimens 
of the ideal seafarer in the world, although the Canadian runs 
them close. All things that appertain to a ship seem to 
come easily to their doing, from the time of first laying the 
vessel’s keel until, with every spar, sail, and item of running 
gear in its place, she trips her “kellick” and leaves the 
harbour behind her for the other side of the world. And 


——., 
and split with toil, and his square, expressionless face look a | 
if “unskilled labourer” were imprinted upon it, much dig, | 
culty would be found in the search for a keener oy mon | 
correct hand at trigonometrical problems or a better keener 


of that most useful document, a ship’s log-book. 


Yet to these men, by common consent, a supernatural ataty, 

has been assigned. Whether among the Latins the same id, 
holds is somewhat doubtful, but certainly in British, Americay, 
and Scandinavian vessels Finns are always credited with 
characteristics which a century ago would have involved they 
in many unpleasantnesses. Chiefly harmless, no doubt, theg 
weird powers, yet when your stolid shipmate is firmly beliey 
to control the winds so masterfully as to supply his favour 
friends with a quartering breeze while all the rest of the sy. 
rounding vessels have a “dead muzzler,” any affection you my 
have had for him is seriously liable to degenerate into fear 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that from whatever the 
original idea of Finnish necromancy originally arose, a whol 
host of legends have grown up, many of them too trivial fo 
print, some delightfully quaint, others not less original thay 
lewd, but all evidently grafts of fancy upon some parent 
stock. Thus, while there is a rat in the ship no Finn was ey 
known to lose anything, because it is well known that any 
rat in the full possession of his faculties would be only 
too glad to wait upon the humblest Finn. And the reason 
why Finns are always fat is because they have only to go and 
stick their knives in the foremast to effect a total change in 
their meat to whatever they fancy most keenly at the time 
It is well that they are mostly temperate men, since every. 
body knows that they can draw any liquor they like from the 
water-breaker by turning their cap round, and they never 
write letters home because the birds that hover round the ship 
are proud to bear their messages whithersoever they list. The 
catalogue of their privileges might be greatly extended were it 
needful, but one thing always strikes an unbiassed observer, 
—the Finn is, almost without exception, one of the humblest, 
quietest of seafarers, whose sole aim is to do what he is told 
as well as he can, to give as little trouble as possible, and 
where any post of responsibility is given him to show his 
appreciation of it by doing two men’s work, he fills up his 
leisure by devising schemes whereby he can do more. 
Of the minor superstitions there is little to be said. Few 
indeed are the old sailors now afloat who would cuff a 
youngster’s ears for whistling, fearing that his merry note 
would raisea storm. Whistling for wind, however, still per- 
sists, as mueh a habit as the hissing of a groom while rubbing 
down a horse, but a very sceptical laugh would meet any one 
who inquired whether the whistler believed that his siflement 
would make any difference to the force or direction of the 
wind. Fewer still are those who would now raise any objec- 
tions to the presence of a clergyman on board. Bat the belief 
that a death, whether of a man or an animal, must be followed 
by a gale of wind is perbaps more firmly held than any other, 
unless it be the notion that sharks follow any ship wherein is 
an ailing man or woman, with horrible anticipation.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., Frank T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_@ —— 

THE FRANCHISE QUESTION IN THE TRANSVAAL 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Are you not almost too fair and lenient in the present 
Transvaal controversy to opposition tactics or some of 
them? Snrely it is one thing to set forth all the evidence 
available, and to sift and weigh it in all judicial calmness, a8 
you yourself have done, and quite another to ignore alto- 
gether inconvenient facts, and to substitute for careful 
reasoning a flood of mere abuse on those already burdened 
with a responsibility which could scarcely be exaggerated. Is 
it a small offence for men of prominence to scratch and 
scream in the eyes and ears of all the world when vital 
interests of a mighty Empire are at stake? Yet is this the 
chief answer vouchsafed by some of his opponents to the 
clearest, the fullest, and the calmest statement of undisputed 
facts and policy, by the strongest Colonial Minister of our 
time. Is it to such opponents that you invite a courteous 





even then the Finn will be found to yield to none in his 
knowledge of navigaticn. Although his hands may be gnarled 





attention? In view of opponents of a different type, I would 
plead that we should set forth again and again what, as 
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itor to the Transvaal, are, I think, the strongest 
Outlander case until they are adequately met 
These are, as it seems to me :— 


‘a frequent vis 
points of the 
on their merits. 


(1) The undisputed and repeated promise of Kruger to 
Gladstone’s Government, after Majuba Hill, that all 
white men should enjoy equal rights in the Transvaal, 
as up to that time they had enjoyed them, because it was 
upon this distinct understanding that the original Con- 
vention was signed. 


What is President Kruger’s answer to this? 


- (2) The disarming of Outlanders at Johannesburg, by invita- 
tion of the High Commissioner at the time of the 
Jameson Raid, when all of us then present distinctly 
understood that, conditionally on the disarming, the 
English Government would redress the real grievances. 

(3) The fact that Sir A. Milner has only asked of the 
Transvaal for smaller concessions than we ourselves 
freely give to the Dutch themselves in the English 
Colonies of Africa. 

(4) That the question is a far wider one than a mere redress 
of Outlander grievances alone, vide the despatches of 
Sir A. Milner, which, if not supported by facts, must be 
authoritatively disproved. 

(5) That the talk of the inhabitants of Johannesburg being 
the “scum of the earth” is, as you say, the purest cant ; 
but nevertheless, to all seeming, it has great influence 
on the ignorant and thoughtless. 

Asa fact, Johannesburg is almost indistinguishable from a 
normal large English town, even down to its most cherished 
conventionalities. Its English residents, as a whole, are 
mentally superior, and, as far as boman judgment can deter- 
wine, quite morally equal, to the average of such citizens at 
home, or to those of any English Colony. There are a few, 
but comparatively very few, wealthy men and company-pro- 
moters in Johannesburg, as in London, and those of the latter 
city would be no gainers by comparison with those of the 
former. 

Johannesburg is composed of merchants, traders, and shop- 
keepers in great numbers; manufacturers of various kinds, 
many professional men, stockbrokers, accountants, &c., with 
their staffs of all degrees, as well as mine proprietors, 
directors, managers, with a host of mine employés, and 
artisans of several grades. And of most of those uncon- 
nected directly with the mines, as well as of some who are so 
connected, it may be said that they have been enormous 
losers lately by the political unrest; and that it is these 
losses, and not, as has been absurdly stated, the spur of the 
capitalist, which has at length goaded them into renewed 
agitation and petition for redress. Also, large numbers of 
them will be ruined if redress is long incoming. The early 
conditions of an ordinary mining camp, with the usual rough- 
and-rowdy element, each man for himself, never existed 
long in Johannesburg, and are now practically extinct. 
The gold-carrying ore of the Rand, though regular and 
continuous in yield beyond precedent elsewhere, is, never- 
theless, so poor in grade that it can only be remuneratively 
worked by an enormous outlay, per individual mine, in 
extensive and costly machinery, and in a highly trained 
staff of experts, commanding large salaries. Hence the 
Johannesburg of to-day much more resembles a big manu- 
facturing town, with an industry of the highest class, than 
anything in the nature of an ordinary mining camp. So 
that if the gold laws of the Transvaal are somewhat more 
lenient than certain others—a point of which too much is 
now and then made—they are yet quite as stringent as the 
case justifies. Had they been less favourable, capital to the 
same extent would never have been risked, or if risked have 
been lost, since the poorer mines could not have borne more 
taxation. In many cases of mines at work now, and in spite 
of the lavish outlay I have mentioned, with its attendant 
risks, and the skill, perseverance, and application of the 
managers, the ore is so poor as to leave but a small margin 
of profit. Indeed, the owners of many mines on the Rand 
might justly urge a claim to have bought their poor ground 
by their improvements, especially as to the Boers themselves 
it was, and must have still remained, practically useless. 

If only the unvarnished facts of the Outlanders’ case 
could be got fully into the brains of their countrymen at 
home, the former would not have long to wait for redress; 
or should this not be so, then the selfishness is not, as you 
say, that of those so unjustly and foolishly accused of wishing 
to make war on the Transvaal, but of those, who smugly 





enjoying all home privileges, plus the elbow-room left by the 
more enterprising emigrant (without whom where would 
England be ?), are indifferent to his claims to the ordinary 
rights of a citizen.—I am, Sir, &c., F. J.C. 


[To tue Epitor oF THE “ SprctaToR.”] 
Sir,—I am extremely diffident about entering the lists 
against so able and earnest an opponent as Canon Knox 
Little. Will you accord me (as far as I am concerned) one 
last word ? 

(1) There was no “snecr” intended to be conveyed in my 
reference to the “views and wishes of a section of smart 
London society.” It is, I have always understood, a 
notorious fact that the contemplated Jameson Raid 
was a matter of common (and highly popular) knowledge 
in many a London club and London drawing-room 
long before that event occurred. The late Mr. Fair- 
field bitterly resented the insinuation that, because 
the Colonial Office had not the faintest suspicion nor had 
received the slightest hint of what was in the wind, and of 
what was in everybody's mouth at the time who was “in 
society,” therefore, the Colonial Office people were not “in 
society.” ‘“ Everybody,” he is reported to have said, “knew, 
and no one took the trouble to tell us.” It is on these 
grounds that my remark was based, and I take it that the 
quarters I have above indicated, together with many of the 
baulked conspirators of 1895, would dearly like, even if they 
are not actively working in this direction, to see President 
Kruger “ bested ” this time. 

(2) I appreciate and accept your suggested revised ver- 
sion, that men go to the Transvaal “to get their living.” It 
might be even more correct if it ran, ‘to get an infinitely 
better living than they can anywhere else in the world.” 
Well then, Sir, when I lived on the mines in the Transvaal 
“to get my living,” I used to hear a great deal of “ booms,” 
“slumps,” “the state of the market,” the prices of “stocks 
and shares,” to say nothing of the current odds obtainable 
against placing the first three horses in the Johannesburg 
Handicaps, as well as of the thousands upon thousands of 
tickets that were selling in the various racing lotteries. At 
times I used to hear complaints about the monstrous dynamite 
monopoly, and the extortionate charges levied by the Nether- 
lands Railway for freightage of coal and mining material 
generally. But I rarely, if ever, heard of the franchise 
grievance. These are my impressions derived from an over 
four years’ continuous residence in the Transvaal, and should 
weigh equally, at least, in the scale with those derived from a 
casual scamper over that country. 

(3) “ Wiping out Majuba,” “being even with the Boers at 
last,” &c., may be, as you suggest in your leading article, 
“stupid and mischievous assertions”; but all the same, and 
none the less, they represent a very widespread and deep- 
seated feeling, to my mind far more intelligible than the 
hysterical interest now taken in the unenfranchised Out- 
lander. 

(4) My position is briefly this. I am strongly of opinion, 
from what I know of and have seen in South Africa, that the 
old games are being played anew, and that this anti-Boer or 
pro-franchise (whichever you will) movement and agitation 
is to avery large extent unreal and artificial; that it has 
been, and is being, carefully manufactured and engineered, 
and heavily subsidised into the bargain, in an agitation that 
has worked up a state of things in all conscience deplorable 
enough, but one that in no way warrants on England’s part 
a resort to arms. 

(5) I may perhaps mention in conclusion (although it is a 
purely personal matter) that I lost a brother in the first 
action of the Boer War of 1880-81—the Adjutant of the 94th 
Regiment in the massacre at Bronkhorst Spruit—when the 
Transvaal did belong to us. Notwithstanding a succession of 
the most lamentable disasters in the field, no one, I remember 
vividly, seemed to care very much then; as is evidenced by 
that fatal act of retrocession, in which the nation apparently 
(if sullenly) acquiesced. 


But there were no gold mines in those days, or tens of 
thousands of expectant shareholders. Libera. i animam meam. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 





CHRISTOPHER F. HARRISON, 


Cheltenham, July 17th. 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It seems to me that all your correspondents have 
missed the strongest point in Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
speech. We have had lately in the Law Courts at home a 
case which admirably illustrates the principle involved. A 
gentleman, C, entered into what was beyond dispute a valid 
contract to pay a high rate of interest for money borrowed 
from a certain man, A; but it came out after he had duly 
signed the contract that A was only a figurehead for a 
certain notorious moneylender, B, trading under various 
aliases. C, the gentleman in question, thereupon repudiated 
the contract on the ground that he would never have made 
such an one with B, and that the substitution of A’s name 
for B’s was virtually a fraudulent deception. B thereupon 
roundly abused C in a letter seen by others. B brought 
his claim into Court, C counterclaimed against him 
for libel. The jury found for C on all points; allowed 
C to repudiate his contract, and gave him heavy 
damages against B for the libel. On appeal the verdict 
of the jury was sustained unanimously by the Judges 
as good both in fact and law. Now see how this applies. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment which made thejoriginal Convention with Mr. Kruger 
and his colleagues, maintains expressly that they made that 
Convention because previously to it Mr. Kruger and those 
who were at the time representing the future State had de- 
clared that all comers of all nationalities would be welcomed 
to the Transvaal, and would receive the full rights of citizens. 
Mr. Chamberlain further asserts, what is obviously presum- 
able, that this declaration of Mr. Kruger’s, thongh not em. 
bodied in the Convention, was the determining factor at least 
in his own mind, and apparently, from the certainly very nice 
balance of minds in those days, in those of others sufficient to 
make a majority in the Cabinet. Clearly, it was one thing 
to hand over an important enclave in South Africa to 
a narrow and exclusive oligarchy of exceptionally unpro- 
gressive farmers, with peculiar views of the mode in which 
“niggers ” ought to be treated. It was another to withdraw 
with the understanding that this enclave would in a few 
years change its character, because immigration into it was 
already proceeding at a rapid rate. In other words, our con- 
tract was made with A, a State open toallcomers. When for 
A there is substituted B, the Boer oligarchy, the principle of 
the recent lawsuit applies. The contract in itself may be valid 
enough, but we may justly repudiate it, because it was made 
with A, and it is afraudulent evasion if, instead of A, B 
appears to claim it. Certainly I think that it would be well that 
Mr. Chamberlain, or some one for him, should produce from 
the Blue-books or correspondence of that time clear proof that 
prior to the signing of the Convention those with whom we 
negotiated it did pledge themselves to the free admission to 
rights within the Republic of all comers, or at least so 
plausibly suggested it as seriously to affect the minds of the 
English Cabinet. At present that statement for Enrope in 
general rests simply on Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion. It 
must be easy to prove that that assertion is either exactly 
accurate or is not so. If it be,and no one has as yet been 
bold enough to deny it, then I submit that the franchise 
question assumes an altogether different character from a 
matter of interior politics with which we have no right to 
meddle. It represents the whole issue as to the nature of the 
State with which our contract was made. The Boers have no 
right to call upon us to fulfil our pledges if it was not to 
them, claiming exclusive rights over the Transvaal, that our 
pledge was given, but to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
from whatever source derived, endowed with equal rights in 
its government. The point seems to me clear as daylight, 
and to need only that it should be made good by rigid citation 
of chapter and verse to be unanswerable.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A StupENT oF SoutH AFRICAN History. 





COMPREHENSION. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of July 15th on the 
English Church, you seem to advocate a policy of drift, 
though I may be wrong in putting this interpretation upon 
your words. Now, a policy of drift is a wise or an unwise 


ey 
voked the present agitation should take permanent root and 


spread, it is the surest policy to effect that purpose. Buti 
we have no such wish, a reversal of that policy is requisit, 
You appear, however, to deprecate a reversal, in the fear that 
it might tend to lessen the comprehensive nature of oy 
Church. This no liberal-minded man can desire. Compre. 
| hension is prized by all true sons of our Church as its distip, 
guishing glory. We have no love for a rigid uniformity, W, 
have no wish to bring back a narrow type of Christianity, 
medixval or Georgian. We have no thought of shutting th 
door against the possibility of new developments, lights, ang 
| activities within the Church. But comprehension must hay 
| some limits. We cannot, from regard to the safety and welfare 
of the flock, pull down every fence and invite the sheep to rove 
freely where they please, and feed at large on pastures hitherty 
| forbidden. You appear to hold that there would be no risk 
| or danger in allowing such freedom, for you write :—* IE the 
| Church of England is to fulfil this high destiny ” (“of pr. 
| serving true religion and the sacred charities of human life”), 
' “as we believe she is, it is absolutely essential that she shall 
remain as spiritually free as is possible without anarchy, and 
, that she shall be able to include and comprehend all who ar 
' willing to be comprehended. There must be no narrownes 
| and no exclusion, and men must learn to tolerate, not merely 
| ceremonies and doctrines to which they do not object, but 
what is far harder, many ceremonies and doctrines which they 
' actively dislike.” It is quite right, no doubt, to say that in 
| fixing the limits to our Church’s comprehension, or deciding 
who shall be included and who shall be excluded, what cere. 
monies and doctrines shall be tolerated and what shall not be 
tolerated, personal objections, likes and dislikes, should not be 
our guides. But has not our Church herself something to say 
;in this matter? Has not she herself objections, and has she 
| not pretty clearly and definitely expressed them, and ought 
‘not we as her loyal sons to respect her objections, and 
take them for guides? Before she gave to her clergy 
| their commission, she put to them this question,—“ Will you 
‘then give your faithful diligence always so to minister the 
| Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Discipline of Christ as the 
| Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm hath 
| received the same?’” It was on their giving an affirmative 
‘answer to this and other questions, all more or less limits to 
comprehension and restrictions on freedom, that our Church 
admitted them to their high office. Our Church gives no 
countenance to the notion widely prevalent in the present 
day, that, so long as there is zeal and activity, the clergy 
should be left free to teach whatever doctrines, and to follow 
whatever usages, they please. No, she bids them “ seek for 
Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His 
children who are in the midst of this naughty world that they 
may be saved through Christ for ever.” And in assigning to 
them this supreme duty she prescribes, in her Book of 
Common Prayer, the way in which she would have it done. 
If she is to retain her teaching office, she cannot allow her 
accredited ministers and representatives to inculcate doctrines 
and adopt ceremonies which are not only not to be found in 
the Prayer-book, but are irreconcilable with its plain words 
and its obvious intention. We have been trying the policy 
of letting things drift for some years of late, and are now 
tasting the fruits. The ‘hearing of the Archbishops” now 
taking place at Lambeth is a much-needed reversal of this 
policy, and an endeavour to undo the mischief which it has 
produced. God grant that it may prove successful, bring 
wandering shepherds and sheep back to the ‘fold, and give 
us peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 





C. W. GIBRALTAR. 

Waresley Court, Kidderminster, July 17th. 

[ We have expressed, and desire to express again, our con: 
fidence in the Archbishops’ Court, and our trust and belief 
that through its means the English Church may preserve the 
maximum of comprehension without anarchy.—ED. Spectator.] 





COMPREHENSION AND ITS LIMITS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have but jast seen the Spectator of July 8th. Will 
you allow me to take up the cudgels on behalf of the recent 
meeting whose proceedings you there criticise? You say 
that the resolutions to which the meeting is committed do 





one for us to follow, according to the purpose we have in view. 
If we desire that the doctrines and usages which have pro- 





not sufficiently recognise the duty and necessity of compre 
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But comprehension must have its limits. A society 


weve bound to believe nothing and to teach nothing can 
ceil be a branch of the Church of Jesus Christ. A line 


fore be drawn somewhere. The practical question 
here that line shall be drawn. In the case of 
the clergy of the Church of England, the limits of compre- 
hension are clearly fixed by the contents of the Prayer-book. 
Not only is that book set forth by the combined authority of 
Church and State, but each clergyman, before admission to 
any office, makes a public declaration of his general agree- 
ment with its contents, and binds himself to use that book, 
and no other, in his public ministrations. He cannot, there- 
fore, be permitted publicly to contradict its teaching, nor 
can he have any right, by the use of any ceremonial 
which it does not prescribe, to commit his congrega- 
tion, or the Church at large, to doctrines which that 
Church has disowned. In his private capacity, of course, 
he has as much right to agitate for such reforms 
as he may think necessary, as the Reformers in the six- 
teenth century claimed and exercised in their day. But 
as long as the existing doctrine and discipline of the Church 
are in force, every clergyman is bound by them in the public 
discharge of his duties. If any clergyman cannot con- 
scientiously accept “the Prayer-book as it is,” he is bound to 
retire into lay communion, This, and no more than this, I 
am convinced, is the meaning of those who met together to 
protest against certain irregularities which have crept in 
among us of late, and which seem to have been rather 
dangerously on the increase when this agitation arose. And 
whatever difficulties—and I am fully sezsible of themm—may 
attach to the interpretation of the word “Protestant,” 
nothing more, lamsure,is meant by it in the documenton which 
you comment than adherence to the principles of the English 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, as opposed to the 
medieval errors and superstitions which it was the object of 
that Reformation to overthrow. 


must there 
before us 18 W 


My name, I am given to understand, does not appear 
among the list of those who agree in the policy of the 
resolutions. If this be the case, may I ask you to allow 
me to explain why? One of the resolutions expresses 
satisfaction with the present Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council as a Court of Appeal in causes eccle- 
siastical. I am unable to concur in that expression 
of satisfaction. It is absolutely necessary, in my opinion, 
that some concession should be made to the feelings 
of all High and many moderate Churchmen on the ques- 
tion. Noone who has studied the history of the Tractarian 
movement can doubt for a moment that it had its rise in the 
conviction that the legislation of 1829 had completely altered 
the relations of Church and State, and that a further revision 
of those relations had become imperative in consequence of 
that legislation. It must not be forgotten that the Tractarian 
movement sprang into existence in 1833,—four years after 
the passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation and the 
Test and Corporation Acts. However grave the differences 
which subsequently arose among the Tractarian leaders, on 
this point they were all at one, and their unanimous convictions 
are still shared by thousands of Churchmen whose sympathies 
are rather with Palmer and Hook than with Pusey and Keble. 
Such men—and they are very numerous among us—regard 
the recognition of the spiritual character of the Church as a 
sine qué non; and an obstinate refusal to concede anything 
to them must ultimately issue in disestablishment or disrap- 
tion, or both. The true policy, I must believe, is to aim at 
the establishment of a concordat between Church and State. 
And in regard to the Church herself, I must further believe 
that it will be found necessary to concede greater privileges 
to her laity than they have enjoyed since the Conquest, in- 
cluding a place on Church Courts. The problem to be solved 
is the establishment of a Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical 
causes which has the formal approval of Church as well as 
State. To establish such a Court, concessions will have to 
be made on both sides. Have we not a sufficient number of 
men of statesmanlike minds in Church as well as State to 





RELIGION AND LIBERTY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Many of your readers must have been interested, I 
feel sure, by the philosophy of religion expounded so earnestly 
and gracefully in your article on “The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the English Church,” in the Spectator of 
July 15th, a theory which you use as a plea for liberty in the 
Church and an argument against repression of the 
medixvalist movement. For myself, it has drawn me into 
more than a second reading of the article. The main prin- 
ciple of it I find in the following sentence: “The light of an 
active religion is always burning somewhere, but the inevit- 
able tendency is for that light to die away in one place and 
to reappear in another.” I believe this to be an original con- 
ception; certainly it is new to me. You think it possible 
that Archbishop Temple has it in his mind, but ‘“ whether 
he has directly adopted this view, and whether he is 
consciously and deliberately preparing for the future, we 
do not profess to know, nor does it greatly matter”; 
he is at all events acting, you think, as if he were 
guided by it. It seems to me that this theory 
wants a good deal of consideration before it can be 
accepted as a guide. You supplement your fundamental 
principle with another: if the authorities of a religious 
Conimunion interfere with the liberty of any movement 
within it, the light of active religion, though it must reappear 
somewhere, will—you hold—desert that Communion. You 
apply your philosophy to a portion of the history of our 
Church as follows. The Evangelical movement was for a 
time “the most living spiritual force in Christendom.” By 
your primary law, “that light gradually died out, to reappear 
in the various forms of the High Church and Broad Church 
movements.” The light of the medixvalist movement of 
to-day must of necessity wane and fade; but, if its liberty be 
now restrained, the vis viva of religion, seeking the place 
where the surface is least rigid, will reappear somewhere else, 
and not in the Church of England. Religion will not fail, 
bat our own Church will be the loser. And you threaten us 
with a darkness from which there will be no escape. 


Philosophies of religion or of history are in general un- 
comfortable things for those who are in the movements of 
which the philosopher, surveying them from above, makes 
the synthesis, and it cannot be pleasant to members of the 
High Church and Broad Church schools to be taught that by 
a necessary law their lights are on the point of dying down 
I think we are entitled to demur to your primary principle, 
but your supplementary law, that the checking of liberty in a 
Communion will inevitably prevent the new form of light from 
appearing in that Communion, seems also to want more con- 
firmation than you have been able to give it. You speak of 
“the hard and narrow type of Christianity which prevailed 
during the end of the eighteenth century.” Those are not 
the epithets by which the religion of that period is commonly 
described; but by your own account the prevalence of hard- 
ness and narrowness in the last century did not prevent the 
Evangelical form of active religion from breaking out within 
the Church of England. So that, if Churchmen in general 
were to show what you and the mediwvalists would call hard- 
ness and narrowness now, we need not on that account 
despair of having the next new births of religion in our 
Communion. 

Your desire is that thoughtful members of our Church 
should be so concerned about these inevitable new births of 
the immediate future, and so anxious about the chances of 
the Church of England, as to be unwilling to consent to any 
repression of ceremonies and practices of which they dis- 
approve. But I ask to be allowed to say a word of excuse on 
the part of those to whom your rationale of religion does not 
as yet commend itself as conclusive, and who woald rather 
follow the light while they have it, than look after its proxi- 
mate outbreaks, “I do not ask to see the distant scene; one 
step enough for me.” 

I take note that you, like the Archbishop, are afraid that if 
the ceremonies which Englishmen in general regard as super- 


pte 2 in solution of this problem, and so put an end to the | titions be forbidden, the “extreme Ritualists” wili “ be ex- 
contlict which has been raging for the last seventy years?— ! cluded ”—that is, will exclude themselves—from the Church. 


I am, Sir, &e., 


East Bergholt, July 18th. 


J.J. LIAS. 





| But what can you think of the attachment to the Church of 
| England of those who, if they are not allowed to have incense 
!and confessionals in their churches, and to reserve the con- 
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——.., 
secrated elements on the plea of saving one minute and a half, | failure of Crispi. Had he accepted the French proposals in 


which is the time occupied by a reverent reading of the Con- | 1893 to abandon the understanding with Engiand he would 
secration Prayer, to a recipient of the Holy Communion, will | probably have been Prime Minister of Italy to-day. May | 


abandon their Church and go out into the wilderness or to 
Rome? To be sure, it is affirmed on their behalf that con- 


add a final word in indignant denial of your reviewer's agge,, 
tion “Both Crispi and his biographer stand out as ep, 


science will not permit them to submit to any dictation of a | sistent enemies of France”? 1 bave absolutely no Politicg 


civil or uncanonical authority. Bat this scruple is an 
egregious example of the straining at of the gnat by persons 
who are contentedly swallowing the hugest of camels. For the 
whole regulative system of the Church of England is enforced 


enmities, but if to criticise the condnct of a Government jg 
, enmity, the Dreyfus affair shows England’s enmity to France, 
which we all kw -v to be a non sequitur. In my judgment of 
the conduct of brance towards Italy I stand precisely whers 


by Acts of Parliament and civil Courts, and if civil authority the general English public stands in reference to the Dreyfus 


were withdrawn, the Church would be reduced to anarchy. 
Indeed, Mr. Stanton, of St. Albans, is reported to have spoken 
lately with little respect of the “ Parliamentary” Communion 
The Ritualist party 
is the spoiled child in the family of the Anglican Communion, 
so accustomed to get its own way by threats of what it will do 


office, which he yet consents to rehearse. 


if itis thwarted, that it now refases violently to submit to 
any check upon its desires. 


better grace than was expected.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kirkby Lonsdale, July 18th. J. LLEWELYN Davies. 


[ All pleas for comprehension are by their nature liable to the 
arguments which Mr. Llewelyn Davies so eloquently and so 
We do | 


ingeniously makes against our plea of last week. 


not desire to see comprehension forced so far as to produce | 


anarchy, nor do we think it the least likely that the Court of 
the Archbishops will give decisions which will produce sucha 
result. Meantime, we maintain our position,—that the truest 
friends of the Church of England are those who try to 
approach the present. crisis not in a spirit of exclusiveness but 
of comprehension, and who favour diversity rather than a rigid 
uniformity.—ED. Spectator. | 





MR. STILLMAN ON SIGNOR CRISPI. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I suppose no author has the right of a reply to his 
reviewer; opinion is free and irresponsible; but surely the 
author has a right to correct misstatements of the contents 
of his book, and the known character of the Spectator en- 
courages me to believe that reasonable remonstrance will not 
be refused a place in its pages. Your reviewer (Spectator, 
July 15th) says: “Mr. Stillman ..... . actually places the 
ex-Premier of Italy on a higher level than Cavour.” My 
book says: “ With all his disadvantages, Crispi stands next 
to Cavour in the history of the making of Italy.” Your 
reviewer says: “One of the chief titles to Crispi’s fame is 
the Triple Alliance.” 
of the Triple Alliance he had nothing tu do.” And I have 
shown in “ The Union of Italy ” that the Triple Alliance was 
entered into by Crispi’s political opponents when he was in a 


hopeless opposition, and that one of the probable causes of | 


his fall in 1895 was his decision to denounce it (‘‘ Francesco 
Crispi,” p. 220). Your reviewer says: “Mr. Stillman 
admits that perhaps the chief charge against him [Crispi] is 
that he is too big for Italy, that he would commit the country 
to responsibilities which the majority of her most thoughtful 
citizens do not desire to ussume.” ‘here is not one word 
in my book to justify the passage italicised. In the 
opinion of many people Crispi was “too big for Italy,” 
because Italy was too timid and too apathetic for a 
resolute Government, determined to maintain its position 
and individuality, but I have shown that Crispi never 
favoured committing the country to responsibilities out- 
side of her territory, except when he urged co-operation 
with England in Egypt, he being in the Opposition ; and I 
have shown (“ Francesco Crispi,” p. 21)) that in the prepara- 
tion for the fatal campaign (made fatal by treachery, not by 
his conduct of it) of Adowah, so united was the country 
in support of the policy followed that the Order of the Day 
approving it was proposed by the head of the Opposition, and 
only opposed by the Extreme Left. It was his strong 
internal policy which Italy could not follow. 


With one or two exceptions, all the reviewers in England of 
my book have chosen to ignore what is the main motive of it, 
—the fact that the guiding principle of Crispi’s foreign policy 
was close adberence to England. This no French Govern- 
ment ever forgave, and this, in truth, is the reason of the 


But spoiled children have a way | 
of yielding when they know they must, and sometimes with a 


case. I regret and deplore the action of misguided French 
Governments in both cases, but I am no partisan of any 
party or nation, not even my own. I pity France profoundly, 
and I know enough of Crispi’s opinions to say with absolaty 
confidence that he is no more her enemy thanIam. Tig 
absurd legend to the contrary goes with the creation of the 
| Dreyfus syndicate.—I am, Sir, Xe., W. J. Svizimay, 
Deepdene, Frimley Green, July 18th. 


[We publish Mr. Stillman’s letter, but we cannot adnit 
that he has any grievance against our reviewer, who based big 
judgment on the general effect of Mr. Stillman’s study of 
Signor Crispi—Ep. Spectator. ] 





| FOUNTAINS AND SPRINGS. 
} (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


| Sir,— Your interesting article on this subject in the Spectator 
of Jaly 15th suggests the question: How are the hidden 


| cisterns of the springs being “sucked dry”? May not their. 


gradual exhaustion be accounted for by two main causes,— 
| (1) the drainage, perhaps over-drainage, of agricultural land; 
_and (2) the reservoir storage for large towns of water which 
| otherwise would help to replenish springs and streams. In 
| many places the waters of what are regarded as “ natural 
| lakes” show unmistakable signs of subsidence; and ob- 
servers of reservoirs such as those for Liverpool at Riving. 
ton and Vyrnwy, and those for Manchester at Thirlmere and 
elsewhere, cannot, I think, have failed to ask mentally: 
“What effect bas this storage of water on the springs and 
| rivers of the adjacent country ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Huyton, Liverpool, July 17th. EB. Ripe@way. 








| POETRY. 
-———_—— 
THE MASTER OF LIFE. 


My book says: “ With the conclusion | 


I AM the plough, 

Master of Life, 

Where my sharp coulter leads 
Ceases sterility ; 

And, by my largesses 
Gladdened and satisfied, 
Follow the peoples ! 


I. in the glimmering dawn, 
Furrowing circlewise— 
Leaving wide gaps where Death 
Swung his black gates anon— 
Traced the foundations where 
Rose the proud battlements, 
Jastions and walls round 
The City of Life! 


To me for charity 
Come the worn mendicants. 





Footing it painfully 

Out from the darkness 

Into the silence— 

Ilere are my alms for you 
Poured forth abundantly— 
Yours while the earth knows 
Summer and winter, 
Seed-time and harvest— 

Fat and be glad ! 


Egypt and Nineveh, 

tome and Assyria 

Were but my pensioners ; 

I am the permanent, 

Still stand my king¢doms— 
Still wave the cornfields— 
Seeming but slave indeed, 
Master of Life am I— 

Iam the plough ! 

W. G. Hote. 





m | 





BOOKS. 
—— &-—— 
THE CHARM OF THE “STATE TRIALS.”* 
Tue State Trials are the best of good reading, and 
Howell's twenty volumes might be a sufficient library in 
themselves. It is not merely that crime, with its conse- 
quences, makes up the most poignant drama of life; it is 
that in the pages of the State Trials the drama is authentic, 
and authentically presented. No brain intervenes between 








* State Trials. London : Duckworth 


and Co. [5s.} 


Selected and Edited by H. L. Stephen. 
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you and the truth; the facts are not twisted to suit the 
writer’s whim, or the exigencies of the school to which he 
thinks he belongs. If you would analyse the characters of 
the drama, you must make the analysis yourself; if you 
would seek for romance in the common facts of life, the search 
must be yours, since the State Trials are not preoccupied with 
romance or psychology. That is to say, for once the reader 
may admire without a signpost to guide his admiration; for 
once he is as free as a juryman to find his own verdict, and 
in this rare freedom resides one charm of the State Trials. 
Biographers are too often concerned to vilify heroes or to 
whitewash villains; fiction, the chartered libertine of our 
literature, is not seldom anxious to present the facts of English 
history in the termsof Damas the Elder. But the writer who 
compiled these records of the famous trials had no other end 
than to perpetuate the very essence of his dramas; and we 
may contemplate the case of Walter Raleigh, for instance, or 
of Lady Lisle stripped of false ornament and superfluous 


commentary. 

After this merit of dramatic restraint, we admire most 
genuinely the excellence of the dialogue. When a 
man is defending his life, the gravity of the situation 
inspires him to a certain dignity; he speaks with firm- 
ness and concision, as one who has not many words 
to waste; whether he tell truth or falsehood, he presents 
it in such a way as he hopes might turn the hard heart of a 
Judge. The contest of wit is thus fierce and closely engaged ; 
and the reader follows it the more eagerly because the prize 
isa man’s life, and not the mere satisfaction of a dialectic 
advantage. Of course, the combatants are unequally 
matched. On the one side is a lawyer with naught 
to do save to increase his reputation; on the other a 
man who may be fighting his last battle. Moreover, 
the lawyer is handling the familiar weapon of repartee, the 
use of which has not always been practised by his opponent. 
Yet, despite the inequalities, the trials are packed with the 
cut-and-thrust of argument, which may best be compared 
to the orixouvéie of the ancient tragedies. Here, for instance, 
is a specimen of Coke’s disgraceful hectoring of Raleigh, 
wheretrom it is clear that that sulky, violent Attorney did not 
always show a superiority of fence :— 

“ Attorney. Thou art the most vile and execrable traitor that 
ever lived. 

Raleigh. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and uncivilly. 

Attorney. I want words suilivient to express thy viperous 
treasons. ; 

Raleigh. I think you want words indeed, for you have spoken 
one thing half-a-dozen times. 

Attorney. Thou art an odious fellow, thy name is hateful to all 
the realm of England for thy pride. 

Raleigh. It will go near to prove a measuring cast between you 

and me, Mr. Attorney.” 
Coke, of course, comes badly out of the struggle; his temper 
is worse even than his wit, and next after Jeffreys he displays 
most blatantly the vices of the law. But Jeffreys, for all his 
brutality, had a keen sense of rejoinder; though, when we re- 
member that, while Coke was a prosecuting attorney, Jeffreys 
was a Judge, sworn to impartiality, we must confess that his 
offence is the rankest of them all. He resembles nothing so 
much as a French patriot browbeating a Jew, andit is difficult 
to understand on what ground his character has lately been 
softened. Truly, the man who insists that a candle should be 
held to the face of a recalcitrant witness has little to learn in 
the craft of cross-examination ; and it may be true, as Mr. H. 
L. Stephen suggests, that Judge Jeffreys invented the prac- 
tice, which is the least amiable feature of our British law. 
But, whether in anger or civility, the dialogue of these trials 
is admirably dramatic ; it expresses the most action in the 
least words possible, and were our dramatists seriously 
minded they might learn therefrom many a lesson of brevity 
and directness. 

No less admirable than the dialogue is the atmosphere; and 
here a surprise awaits us. The first impression, maybe, is of 
& stuffy court-house, thronged with lawyers and clamorous 
with angry voices. Bat that impression is speedily dissipated, 
and we look through the narrow windows of the crowded 
court into the wider world beyond. The trial of Raleigh is 
spacions with romance; the indictment of Lord Warwick 
carries us off to Locket’s tavern by Charing Cross and to the 
dimly lighted Leicester Fields; no sooner is Spencer Cowper 
in the dock than we see only the low-lying fields of Hertford ; 








while the trial of Samuel Goodeere, the worst roffian of 
all, who kidnapped his brother in broad daylight and then 
slew him, gives us a curious picture of Bristol in the 
eighteenth century. And herein we may judge the true 
value of simplicity; there is nowhere an attempt at word- 
painting, yet the personages of the dramas are so delicately 
drawn that the backgrounds stamp themselves upon our brain 
without more ado. Oar novelists ransack the British Museum 
for the quality which they call local colour. But with all 
their words they seldom produce so vivid and consistent an 
effect as is produced by the very silence of these trials. 
The old pictures, whatever be their worth, were drawn upon 
the spot, and few men may feign a sincere acquaintance with 
an age that is not their own. 

To make a bad selection of the State Trials would be well- 
nigh impossible, but that does not lessen the value of Mr. H. L. 
Stephen’s achievement. For not only has he chosen with the 
utmost discretion, but he has presented the trials of his 
choice in the best and easiest shape. The trial of Charles I. 
was well worth giving, if only for the foil it provides for the trial 
of the regicides. Of the King’s acumen there is no doubt, 
and he might have proved a wise lawyer. But his ingenious 
argument availed him nothing; he entered Westminster Hall 
a doomed map, and it is no small praise to declare that Brad- 
shaw conducted the unequal trial with becoming dignity. The 
same compliment may not be paid tothose who condemned the 
regicides. They, indeed, the true forerunners of Jeffreys, 
bullied without ceasing, and were even careless enough to sug- 
gest that Hulett, afterwards reprieved, was actually the 
King’s executioner. But it is the social trials which throw 
the strongest light upon the manners of the time, and 
which preserve their freshness unto this day. The burglary 
of Colonel Turner, the murder of the lovesick Quakeress for 
which Spencer .Cowper was wrongfully accused, the trial of 
the Mohocks,—these are pages of living romance which 
will never fade. And what commentary could be more 
bitter upon the intelligence of the seventeenth century than 
Sir M: Hale’s condemnation of the Suffolk witches? That 
eminent lawyer listened in appreciative silence to the ancient 
stories of twopenny nails and burning toads, and still stranger, 
the prosecution called to their aid one who was in many 
material respects the archsceptic of the time, Sir Thomas 
Browne. But wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fascinating 
volumes you are sure of entertainment, and we cannot 
thank the editor for the pleasure he has given us more 
effectually (or more selfishly) than by asking him to increase 
our obligation. Two volumes are excellent as a beginning, 
but there is plenty of material buried in Howell’s vast 
work and elsewhere, and we look to Mr. Stephen for more 
specimens of life’s essential drama. 





RUSSIA IN ASIA* 

Ir is well that the vague alarm generally inspired in the 
average Englishman by the thought of Russian successes in 
Asia should be replaced by exact knowledge. Books without 
number have already been written upon the several phases of 
the Russian advance, but Mr. Krausse’s volame is, we think, 
the first concise presentation in English of the entire history. 
His book begins with Strogonoff’s Siberian exploration in 1553, 
and mentions such recent events as Lord Charles Beresford’s 
visit to Newchwang, and the alleged Russian attempt to 
secure a port upon the Persian Golf. The record of events 
is carefal and accurate, the maps are excellent (except 
that in the religious map of Asia Kafiristan is depicted 
as a Baddhist country), and the table of dates and 
collection of treaties given in the appendices enable the 
reader to obtain a clear grasp of the events described in the 
text. The book is historical and not descriptive; and it is 
perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Krausse, after describing 
fully how the Czars have acquired their Empire, does not do 
more to tell his readers how they have managed their acquisi- 
tions. For “territory is not everything,” and an account of 
Asiatic Russia which dwells but lightly on the Siberian 
convict system, under which the very men who have 
threatened autocracy in Europe are used to extend its 
influence in Asia, is necessarily incomplete as a “ study.” 

The contrast between British and Russian methods, which 





* Russia in Asia: a Record and @ Study. By Alexis Krausse. London; 
Grant Richards, [25s.] 
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so naturally suggests itself to the observer, is carefully 
worked out by Mr. Krausse. But, while his knowledge of 
facts is enormous, we suspect at times a slight confusion in 
his reasoning. He sees clearly enough that there is, between 
Slav and Saxon, none of that racial antipathy tnt we find 
between French and German. And yet Mr. Krausse, if we 
understand him aright, uses in different parts of his book 
conceptiors which do not harmonise. He has the lowest pos- 
sible opinion of Russian political morality, and he contrasts 
the immoral absolutism of Russia with the beneficent rule 
of Great Britain. And yet he laments that we do not meet 
guile by guile. He seems to conceive of England as a 
blundering innocent straying along the path of empire, 
while Russia appears to him a very strong, very wise, 
very subtle power of evil. And yet in one place he admits 
that the original conquest of Siberia was fortuitous. Russia, 
according to Mr. Krausse, will advance along the line of least 
resistance until she meets a Power as strong as her own. 
Then the Russian Empire will be checked, and, having once 
been checked, will come to confusion through its innate vices. 
His belief in the moral government of the world will not let 
him accept the ultimate triumph of a power that he considers 
essentially immoral. In the meantime, he cannot bear to sce 
the wicked flourishing, and he regrets that the righteous will 
not adopt some of the methods of the wicked. It is a natural 
feeling, but not quite logical. 

A marked feature of English statesmanship has been 
its preference for inductive, rather than deductive, reasoning. 
We have only inferred the possibility of a world-Empire 
by discovering that, in fact, we do possess the actual consti- 
tuents of empire. The Continental trusts more to the 
a priori method. Russian thinkers, we may take it, are 
influenced by German rather than English teaching, and the 
Germans are fond of contemplating the possibility of a world- 
State, as Bluntschli’s speculations show. Moreover, the 
Czars may as fairly claim to represent the Eastern Empire 
of Rome as the Hapsburgs the Western. We may well 
believe, then, that Russians see no logical difficulty in the 
infinite increase of the Czar’s dominions. On the other hand, 
they are a practical folk, not given to reach further than 
they can grisp. And if they determine to absorb China, 
they will not turn their attention immediately to India or 
Persia. Mr. Crausse sees this, since he writes: “In China, 
Russia is destined to attain that which she has long hoped to 
reach in Hinostan.” At the same time, his chapter on “ The 
March on Inc: ” seems to rest on the idea that India has been 
marked for conquest. Like most people, he does not see 
that the mos* probable route for a Russian invasion of India 
lies through Seistan and Baluchistan, and not by Cabul 
oreven Kandahar. His account of the buffer-State system 
is interesting, but we must demur when he asks: “ What value 
could be placed on the treaty of friendship signed between 
Dost Mohammed and Dalhousie?” since that treaty, by keep- 
ing the Afghans quiet in 1857, saved Northern India. We 
cannot indeed look back with much satisfaction on our 
Afghan policy, but surely Mr. Krausse is hardly justified in 
saying that “the record of Great Britain in Asia is calculated 
neither to flatter the instincts of the Englishman nor to reflect 
credit on his policy.” If our Asiatic achievements are to be 
dismissed in this way, we should be hard put to maintain that 
there is anything creditable in our national history. 

Still, the fact remains that, whereas Russian policy is 
fairly constant, the oscillations of our political machinery 
send tremors to the verges of our Empire. Mayo, North- 
brook, and Lytton treated Shere Ali in such different 
fashions that he was driven to look te Russia for protection. 
European complications in 1812 compelled us to withdraw the 
British officers from the Persian Army, with the result that 
Persia was delivered to the Czar, and, as the attacks on Herat 
in 1837 and 1856 showed, became his very obedient servant. 
And the Tsung-li-Yamen seem to remember the moral. 
The great advantage that the solidarity of Russian territory 
confers upon the Czar is that he can attend to one thing at a 
time. England may be diverted from her policy in the 
Persian Gulf by events in the Bight of Benin. 

As to the character of Russian rule in Asia, Mr. Krausse 
seems to us to see the facts very clearly, but at times to 
interpret them amiss :— 


“On the credit side Russia may boast that she has established 





throughout her dominions a semi-civilised in place of a barbaric 
oi?" of government; that she has abolished the raiding of 
the Turkomans and the Kirghiz, and that the principle of 
security of life and property has been introduced in regions 
where it was previously unknown. She has, in short, fully 
justified the correctness of her view as to the reasoning of 
Mohammedan peoples. She establishes her power in the first in. 
stance with a severity such as to impress her victims irrevocably 
with the futility of resistance, and, after having once proclaimed 
her dominion, she leaves her subjects fairly free, and, by a careful 
abstention from interference with their religious or racial views, 
succeeds in gaining their goodwill, and establishes friendly, and 
even domestic, relations with them.” 


On the other hand, things are done in Transcaspia which 
would be impossible in India. But the Oriental is accustomed 
to high-handedness, and resents alien virtues more than foreign 
dominion. “A King,” said Saadi, “will now frown upon 4 
compliment, and again reward an insult with a robe of 
honour.” But a King who is indifferent to compliments and 
insults, and who wants his subjects to learn the alphabet and 
be inoculated against disease, is an uncanny and unkindly 
being to Eastern eyes. Again, it is no small credit to Russia 
that a career like that of Alikhanoff is open to her Asiatics, 
whereas the British Raj has very nearly turned the martial 
nobles of India into fainéants. Russians generally do not 
understand our position in India, but it is curious to find Mr, 
Krausse saying: “I am not aware of a single Russian 
traveller of any ability or distinction having visited any of 
the provinces of Hindostan.” Even if we dismiss the Peace 
Rescript as contemptnously as Mr. Krausse is disposed to do, 
we can hardly deny either “ability” or “ distinction ” to the 
present Czar, who has himself visited India, and, we may 
believe, observed our system with interest. 

We should willingly dwell upon some other aspects of this 
most interesting book were it not that space fails us. It is 
curious, for example, to notice that the first direct contact of 
the two Powers in Central Asia took place when, in 1840, 
Abbott and Shakespear induced the Khan of Khiva to 
release his Russian prisoners. But we cannot here enter into 
the history of the Khanates, or the contact of Russia with 
China, begun when the Muscovites reached the Sea of 
Okhotsk in 1638. For an admirable summary of events we 
must refer our readers to the book itself, merely warning 
them that Mr. Krausse evidently believes in the applicability 
to Russia of Heine’s bitter description of another member of 
the Holy Alliance :—“ Schein-heilige Preussen, die Tartuffe 
unter den Staaten.” 





R. H. QUICK.* 

Tuts book, deeply interesting as it is from end to end, will 
be read with mingled pain and pleasure. R. H. Quick’s life 
was, in one sense, a failure. He held many posts, and did 
not achieve, in his own opinion at least, a success in any 
one of them. Feeble health during his boyhood shut him 
out from the hope of academical distinction. He was never 
put through the classical drill which is essential to scholar- 
ship, and persevering labour spent, invita Minerva, on 
mathematics ended in nothing better than a Senior Optime. 
His first work was as an unpaid curate at the East End. 
Then came a succession of masterships and experiments in 
establishing a school of his own. The first and second posts 
were held for six and twelve months respectively. Then 
three years were spent at Hurstpierpoint and Cranleigh (the 
Surrey County School) alternately. The last of these en- 
gagements was an assistant-mastership at Harrow, which he 
held for between four and five years. Harrow, of course, 
stands at the opposite pole to Hurst and Cranleigh, and Quick 
was more at home amongst its surroundings. But he was 
not in his right place. He was devoted above all things 
to the science of teaching, and in this he found little or no 
sympathy. However admirable our great public schools may 
be in the formation of English character, they are not 
admirable as a machinery for teaching. Their average 
results—all their scholars being taken together—are quite 
ludicrously disproportionate to the time and money expended. 
Some little time after leaving Harrow he bought the goodwill 
of a preparatory school at Bayswater. He began with twenty 
scholars, and ended with less. But what other result could 
be expected from the method which Mr. Storr describes P— 


* Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick. Edited by F. Storr. Cambridge: 
University Press, (7s. 6d.] 
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“ Quick was wesley deficient in the art of ‘push.’ So far from 
advertising himself, he seemed, partly from over-scrupulousness, 

artly from innate modesty, to take a perverse pleasure in depre- 
ciating his wares, Toa parent who came with a sickly child, he 
would point out the unsuitableness of London air for delicate 
constitutions. If a clever boy outshot his fellows, he would 
advise his removal toa larger school where he would find the 
mulus of competition ; if a boy proved dull or lazy, he would 


ps t trying the effect of a fresh start elsewhere.” 


sugges’ 
Another school, started by himself, at Guildford was not more 
successful. The numbers never mounted above siz. In 1883, 
when he was in his fifty-second year, he was presented by 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the living of Sedbergh. This 
he held for four years anda half. Here, again, the contrast 
between his ideals and the realities which he found disturbed 
him. Unfortunately he had the power of giving expression 
to the disturbance, and the result did not make for peace. 
Finding, for instance, that the Church schools were unsatis- 
factory, and being unable to apply the remedy which he pro- 
posed, he resigned the chairmanship. This might have been 
excused, but when he refused to have the customary collection 
for them, and even transferred his favour to the British or 
Nonconformist school, Church people were enraged. “I can’t 
help liking Mr. Quick,” said an aggrieved parishioner, “he is 
go kind and gentle, but I do believe he hasa devil.” The 
criticism has been passed more than once on reformers; 
but it must be allowed that Quick’s action was unwise. 
After Sedbergh there was a period of retirement at 
Redhill, a retirement closely filled up with work. It should 
be explained that all these changes were made possible 
by the possession of a modest independence. Without this 
Quick might have been more successful, but he would almost 
certainly have been less happy. He was one of the men who 
want the ray éxrac xopnyia, end who, on the whole, are the 
better for it. The end came suddenly before he had com- 
pleted his sixtieth year. He had come to Cambridge on a 
visit to Professor Seeley. On the day after his arrival a 
walk was proposed. “ Yes,” he said, “I so seldom get a 
walk,”—a very significant admission. He had not gone a 
hundred yards before he was struck down by paralysis. 
Sixteen days after he passed away. “No man,” says his 
biographer, “ was less prepared to die”—for he was full of 
schemes for the future—“ no man was better prepared for 
death. He had lived ever in the eye of his great taskmaster ; 
his whole life had been a praeparatio mortis.” 


What, then, it will be asked, were his achievements? He 
wrote a good book, Educational Reformers. He had made the 
subject his own, and he had a literary touch which enabled 
him to make it attractive. The history of the book is curious. 
Habent sua fata libelli, and the fate of this was strangely 
ironical. The first edition was a failure in this country,— 
ie, it took several years to dispose of five hundred copies, and 
that though the price was reduced from 7s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. But it 
was pirated in the United States, and had there a considerable 
sale, from which, of course, the author received nothing. 
Then a demand sprang up in England, and Quick, with 
characteristic indifference to money—“ I never knew a man,” 
writes Mr. Llewelyn Davies, “more quietly indifferent to money 
or praise °—imported copies of one of the pirated editions, 
and sold them at cost price. Finally, shortly before his death, 
he published a second edition, greatly enriched with the 
results of twenty years’ experience and study. It was received 
with favour, but the author scarcely lived to see its full 
appreciation, for such books do not take the world by storm. 
That distinction is mostly reserved for problem novels, if 
they are not too respectfal to faith or morals. 


Another success was the strong and abiding impression 
which Quick made on the nobler sort of those who came 
under his influence. There are many warm testimonies ,to 
his worth from friends and colleagues; but these are 
commonplace compared to the strong affection which 
inspires the recollections of his pupils. That which is to be 
found on pp. 20-24 is touching in the last degree. This belongs 
to the Cranleigh period of his life. Later on in the volume 
we find some reminiscences of one of the scanty number of 
boarders whom he had at Guildford. Here we have a variety 
of details, some of them trivial enough, but all showing how 
single-hearted was the man’s devotion to his work. He was 
always on the watch for opportunities of educating, and 
educating with him meant much more than teaching. He 





was not in the least sentimental about it. He confesses again 
and again with perfect frankness that boys disappointed him. 
But the work of his life was with them, and he lived for 
nothing else. Truly he had his reward, not in money or fame, 
but in this unforgetting affection, a true blessing from Him 
qui praeceptorum animos alumnis conciliavit. 

And then he got together a very valuable collection of 
observations and experiences, a collection of which Mr. Storr 
has given us some specimens in this volume. They cover a 
wide field. There are some admirable criticisms on the work 
of primary schools, on the Code (which it is quite possible 
he helped to improve), on inspectors and their ways, on 
Ministers of Education and other persons and things, 
criticism always very kindly but shrewd and pointed. On 
secondary schools, which he saw from inside, he has still 
more to say. Nothing could be better than his words of 
wisdom about punishment, about boarding v. day schools, 
about the tenure of masterships, about the competition for 
scholarships,—we take some of the subjects as they come. 
He must not always be taken au pied de la lettre, as when he 
says: “ You headmasters, who are always fishing for clever 
boys, poison the water to bring the fish to the top”; but he 
is always worth listening to. We know of no book which a 
teacher who wants to do his work thoughtfully and faithfully 
should more certainly keep on some handy shelf. He will 
not always agree, but he will always feel himself constrained 
to think. One interesting portion of his notes gives his 
observations of the mental and moral growth of his own 
children. He anticipated in them a study which has lately 
been fertile of instruction. 

As a treasury of good things the volume is not to be 
despised. Quick had a keen sense of humour—we miss the 
expression of it sorely in the portrait which forms the frontis- 
piece—and had the perseverance, which so many of us lack, to 
put down a good thing when he heard it. Here are one or 
two :— 

‘*A German professor was found by a friend travelling 
luxuriously in a first-class carriage contrary to his wont. He 
explained it was his wedding-trip. ‘Where is the Frau Profes- 
sorin ?’ asked the friend. ‘She is at home; we could not afford 
both to travel.’”’ 

“Shortly after the war of 1870 a man told E. [a well-known 


professor] that he had just come from Sedan. ‘ Have you, 
indeed,’ said E., ‘that’s very interesting. The first edition of 


299 


Novius Marcellus was published at Sedan. 
A famous surgeon’s view of the benefit of statistics :-— 


“There is a certain operation which is often performed 
successfully, but when we test it by statistics, we find that the 
result is always fatal.” 





THE WORKERS.—THE WEST.* 


To the readers of the first volume of The Workers, which con- 
tained an account of the writer’s experiences in the Eastern 
States of America during a self-imposed search for work, 
this new volume will need no credentials, but will, rather, 
claim, and receive, an eagerness of interest such as falls to 
the lot of few books nowadays. In the first volume, which we 
noticed in these columns some months ago, Mr. Wyckoff 
drew an extraordinarily striking and interesting picture of 
the conditions in which an unskilled labourer might earn his 
daily bread, even in the overstocked labour markets of the 
Eastern States. 

In the volume now before us the struggle of the casual 
workman in his daily renewed search for the bare means of 
subsistence is again the writer’s theme. But this time the 
scene is shifted from the Eastern to the Western States of the 
Union, and in consequence it has an even more vital interest 
for the inhabitants of the Old World. For nothing is 
more striking among our poorest class at the present day— 
especially among the Irish peasantry—than the wistful 
turning of the face towards “ America,” as towards a land 
of infinite promise, where the disappointments and over- 
crowding of the Old World will be forgotten in the hopes 
and spaciousness of the New. Between Ireland and America, 
indeed, as all the world knows, the bond is extraordinarily 
strong, but the following anecdote, for whose truth we vouch, 
may serve to show the closeness of intercourse between 
members of the Irish race on either side of the Atlantic, and 


* The Workers: an Experiment in Reality. Vol. II. The West. By 
Walter A, Wyckoff. 


London: William Heinemann. [3s. net.] 
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the extent to which familiarity with the idea of America as 
an ever-possible new “home” has. spread among the Irish 
people. The wife of a certain landowner in the North of 
Ireland was in need of a kitchen maid, and after making 
inquiries she was told that a suitable girl was .to be found in 
a village eighteen miles off. She accordingly wrote to the 
parents, proposing that their daughter should enter her ser- 
vice; the parents at once consented to the proposal, and atime 
was fixed for her arrival at the station nearest to the big 
house, at which station she was duly to be met. The time 
arrived and the carriage also, but no kitchen-maid, and upon 
the lady of the manor writing to ask for an explanation, she 
received a letter from the father to say that “they could not 
decide after all to let their daughter go so far from home, 
and that she’d gone to America instead!” No elaborate 
statistical volumes that might be written on the subject could 
illustrate as forcibly as does this one little anecdote the tie 
which exists to-day between Ireland and the United States. 


To the trained observer nothing can be more pathetic than 
this attitude of hopefulness among people to whom hopeless- 
ness has long been a more familiar article of diet than bread ; 
for he knows full well the inevitable disillusionment which 
awaits these poor expatriated souls,—a knowledge which Mr. 
Wyckoft’s book will dramatically, even painfully, confirm. If 
Manchester and Liverpool are congested, so is Chicago; if the 
Trish peasant finds life almost impossibly difficult in his miser- 
able cabin at home, he will find it equally difficult, and more 
tragic, in the pitiless streets of the great American cities; if, in 
a word, the European labour market is overcrowded, so is that 
of the United States. That, put briefly, is the upshot of Mr. 
Wyckoff’s book. Indeed, after carefully studying his account 
of the weeks spent in fruitless pacing the streets of Chicago in 
search for work—work, 7.e., carrying with it the elements of 
permanence and the possibility of self-respect—we cannot 
help doubting if the poverty-stricken misery of our great 
industrial centres, terrible as it is, is equal in tragic intensity 
to that of Chicago, owing to the added terrors of its rigorous 
climate. 


And Mr. Wyckoff, be it remembered, was a “ genuine case,” 
—that is to say, he had obviously a genuine desire to find 
work, and to do it well when found, thus representing that 
division of the “unemployed” which every philanthropist is 
naturally most anxious to help. Yet even he had to go 
through the horrible privations which he describes in the 
first half of the volume before us. And if these things are 
done in the green tree, what shall be said of the dry? Ina 
society organised upon such principles, in which the survival 
rests so pre-eminently with the fittest, what hope can 
there be for that vast, tragic multitude of the “ unfit,’—the 
halt, the maimed, the blind, the mentally deficient, to say 
nothing of that most hopeless class of all, the morally 
deficient ? Go where we may throughout the civilised world, 
from East to West, from North to South, we find ourselves 
confronted with the same problem of how to deal with the 
physically and morally “unfit.” Upon this problem Mr. 
Wyckoff neither throws, nor attempts to throw, any fresh 
light, except the reflected light which such an account of the 
experiences of one essentially “ fit ” to cope with the difficulties 
of life must necessarily cast upon the struggles of those less 
well equipped than himself. One thing is, however, again 
made abundantly clear by Mr. Wyckoff,—viz., that in the 
Western as in the Eastern States, and therefore, it may 
reasonably be inferred, in all civilised nations, honest 
work, coupled with an invincible determination to “ get 
on,” almost invariably meets with its due reward. We 
should be inclined to omit the “almost,” if it were not that 
the knowledge of Mr. Wyckoff’s intellectual attainments 
prevents the possibility of considering him asa “typical” 
case. For it would, of course, be idle to deny that a man of 
high mental training stands a better chance of making his 
way, even in the domain of manual labour, than a man who 
has never got beyond the three “R.’s,” and this is, perhaps, 
the best practical argument that can be adduced in favour of 
a University education! After weeks, composed of miserable 
days spent pacing the streets of Chicago in search of work, 
and even more miserable nights passed in the noisome 
atmosphere of the “‘station-house” (the American equivalent 


for our “ casual ward”), our “amateur casual” did at last find 
permanent work in an agricultural implement factory. It 


——.., 
was not very interesting work, being wholly unskilled, batj, / 
brought in twelve dollars a week, and there seems no doubt 
that, if he had stuck to it, setting himself to learn, as he went 
along, the skilled branches of the business, he might have 
risen to a responsible, and very highly paid, position. ‘ 


But the experience once gained, Mr. Wyckoff was, as usnal, 
eager to “move on”; and so in the early spring, after those 
terrible months in Chicago, we find him again on the tramp, 
with his face set ever towards the West. And here it mug 
be said, without delay, that, from the day he left Chicago 
until the day he reached San Francisco in April, bis exper. 
ences form one long unbroken record of success. He wanted 
work and he found it, abundant and well paid, and at ting 
his lucky star led him into very pleasant places. Indeed, the 
farm in the great wheat-growing plains of Nebraska mngt 
have been almost as delightful a halting-place for the psendo 
farm-hand as was Mr. Hill’s farm in the uplands of Penp. 
sylvania. It seems clear, in fact, from Mr. Wyckoft’s experi. 
ence—and it is a deduction which. it is all the faire 
to make since he himself lays considerable stress upon 
it—-that a man, with a genuine desire to work, can, through. 
out the Western States, find as much work as he wants 
and pretty much at his own terms, during the spring 
and summer months. Intending emigrants from Europe 
should therefore take care to go out in the spring, and should 
make a point of going straight to the sparsely populated, but 
immensely fertile, regions west of Denver. Determined to 
experience every kind of work by which man earns his bread, 
accompanied by the sweat of his brow, Mr. Wyckoff of course 
tried mining life in California for a while, on his way to the 
coast, and his account of the miners themselves, and of the 
farming population scattered round about the mining dis. 
tricts, is so full of idyllic quality that, for the first time, one 
is almost tempted to wonder if Mr. Wyckoff’s experiences in 
this part of his journey, at all events, were not somewhat 
exceptional. If not, then it can only be said that the popula 
tion of California, made up, as it is, of people of all nationali- 
ties—Swiss, German, Swedish, Russian, and Irish—is a 
population possessed of exceptionally high mental and moral 
standards. Indeed, if we are to take as at all typical the 
example of the miner with a taste for geology, who in a few 
minutes contrived, all unintentionally, to make Mr. Wyckoff 
feel very small indeed, and who quoted from the works of 
leading modern geologists with genuine knowledge and 
appreciation, we can only feel that the air of California must 
be as stimulating to the mind as it is invigorating to the 


body. 


But this brings us to the only fault we have to find with Mr. 
Wyckoff’s style and attitude of mind,—a fault which is much 
more noticeable in this second volume than in the first. It 
lies in a certain undeniable “spread-eagleism,” which is par- 
ticularly trying, coming as it does from a man of exceptional 
cultivation and refinement. Mr. Wyckoff should know by this 
time that no person of intelligence would dream of denying 
that his is a great country, with a great future before it; he 
should also know that the constant assertion of the fact shows 
a certain lack of national breeding. Members of distinguished 
families are not in the habit of alluding constantly to the 
superior blessedness of their condition. In like manner the 
older nations do not, as a rule, make a pastime of flaunting 
their flags in one another’s faces, even when the pastime is 
wholly unattended with danger. Mr. Wyckoff is an American 
citizen, and by all means let him be proud of the fact; only 
let him also remember that he, of all men, knows the 
blots on the national escutcheon, and the modesty and human 
sympathy which should spring from such knowledge. This 
tendency to ‘“spread-eagleism” has even tainted his style, 
and we notice in this second volume a far greater wealth 
and strength of admiring epithets than were to be found in 
the first. ‘ Splendid” is a word against which Mr. Wyckoff 
should particularly be on his guard; for, used as indis- 
criminately as he uses it, it produces a sense of fatigue in 
the reader, and leaves no possibility of legitimate climax to 
the writer. One can hardly help noting, in fact, a marked 
increase of self-consciousness in Mr. Wyckoff’s literary 
manner in this second volume of his deeply interesting 
book; and for this we are the more sorry, in that the simple 
narrative style of the first volume was full of a charm a8 





rare as it was distinguished. We should be sorry, however, 
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to take leave of so remarkable a book in a spirit of fault- 
finding, since to do so would be both stupid and ungrateful, 
—stupid, because the book is from the first page to the last 
the product of high and strenuous character; ungrateful, 
because we have derived from it not only interest of a very 
high order, but stimulus also, and that rarest of intellectual 


pleasures,—food for reflection. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Ir must be a matter of extreme regret to all readers of Mr. 

Harold Frederic’s novel that it was destined to be his last, and 

that the hand which wrote it was so soon to lay down the pen 

for ever. The Market Place is a very brilliant piece of work. 

Whether the moral of the book is a good one is another 

affair. We find ourselves so much in sympathy with the 

extremely unscrupulous hero, Joel Thorpe, that we cannot 
help wishing him success in his nefarious schemes for 
becoming a millionaire. For Thorpe in his commercial deal- 
ings does not even abide by the time-honoured dictum that 
honesty is the best policy. His schemes centre round floating 

a company to acquire the perfectly worthless concession of a 

robber plantation in Mexico. Till halfway through the book 

the reader fancies that at any rate the concession is Thorpe’s 
to handle as he pleases. Suddenly, however, a certain old 

Mr. Tavender comes on the scene, and then it appears that 

Thorpe originally sold the concession to Tavender for about 

£3,000. Tavender is astounded by Thorpe’s generosity in 

giving him £4,000 for the repurchase of the concession, on 
condition that Tavender will go back to Mexico and write 

a favourable report on the plantation. This, of course, 

is merely a ruse for getting Tavender out of the way, 
for nobody by that time cares twopence about the rubber 
itself, the whole of Thorpe’s operations being reduced 
to making “a corner on the bears” in the shares of 
the Rubber Consols Company, as it is called. After many 
hairbreadth escapes, for the whole thing turns on getting the 
Stock Exchange to make a special settlement, the deal, or 
“do,” as it might very justly be called, comes off, and Thorpe 
leaves the city for ever with a fine fortune. It is a little 
difficult to reconcile his two statements of first having cleared 
£400,000, and secondly of having an income of £80,000 a year; 
but perhaps he “comes in on the ground-floor” of many 
profitable investments before retiring from business. The 
character of Thorpe is extremely cleverly drawn. His mag- 
nificent self-confidence, his financial unscrupulousness, and 
his real, if rough, amiability as soon as he has shut his office 
door behind him,—all present a very vivid picture of the man. 
Bat we must repeat that the book is an essentially immoral 
one. We perforce admire Thorpe, and it is very difficult to 
realise when reading the story the deleterious effect on 
public morals of his methods of action. His bribery, his 
dishonesty, and his determination to make money at all hazards 
may be true to life, but we “hold it not handsome to be 
here set down.” At any rate, these dirty dealings need 
not be held up to our admiration as the successful trans- 
actions of a successful man. It may be wholesome for the 
novelist to expose the sores in our social system, but it is not 
wholesome that we should be made to feel that the man who can 
manipulate these evil tendencies to his own advantage is worthy 
of ouradmiration and respect. The results of the brigandage 
of the present day are of such an attractive nature that 
society wants no encouragement to look upon them with a 
lenient eye. The danger of such a book as this is, of course, 
increased tenfold by its being, as we said above, most bril- 
iantly written and most easy and amusing to read. 

Readers who revel in the dialect of the kailyard will be 
much disappointed to find that Mr. Crockett’s new novel, 
Tone March, is written in plain English. It is a long, and, to 
tell the trath, a slightly cumbrous, story of an American girl, 
the daughter of one of the heroes of the war. Although her 
father is apparently a rich man, Ione, on quarrelling with 
her very objectionable lover, chooses to come to London— 
why not to New York ?—and there earn her living in- 











2 (1) The Market Place. By Harold Frederic. London: W. Heinemann. 
68.J——(2.) Jone March. By 8. R. Crockett. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
[6s.]——(3.) The Craze of Christina. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: John 
Long. [6s.] (4.) By the Grey Sea. By the Author of “An Old Marquise.” 
London: Sands and Co. [6s.] (5.) Bonnie Maggie Lauder. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. London: F. V. White and Co. [6s.]—46) Zobeir; or, Turkish Mis- 


rule. By William St. Clair. London: Digby, Long,and Co.  [3s. 6d.]}——47.) 
Taurua. By Emily S$. Lond. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. [6s.] 





dependently. It is as well for her that she does so, as 
the father, who has financial dealings with the family of the 
discarded lover, is ruined by them and dies of the shock. 
One portion of the book, dealing with the extraordinary 
semi-religioys performances at a country place called 
Rayleigh Abbey, seems almost written by Mr. Crockett 
under the influence of nightmare. It is a sort of hash of 
the proceedings of spiritualists, of the Irvingites, and of the 
members of the Salvation Army, and is exaggerated, confused, 
and absurd to the highest degree. The best thing in the book 
is the figure of Mr. Shillabeer, the head of the World’s Wisdom 
Emporium, where Ione gets temporarily a place as private 
secretary. The sketch, for it is no more, of the powerful, 
alert man of business is firmly and convincingly drawn, and 
the reader is sorry when he disappears from view, owing to 
his falling in love with Ione and her refusal to marry bim, 
The book as a whole is by no means a great work, but it is a 
pleasant and amusing account of the adventures of a young 
lady in search of a livelihood. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s new novel, The Craze of Christina, 
has one character left out which usually plays an essential 
part in her books. There is not a single horse in the whole 
story. There are several bicycles, but this is surely a great 
falling-off. The book is concerned with a young squire who 
has succeeded to his property under the terms of a will really 
too preposterous even for the testamentary dispositions of 
fiction. The next heir (or rather heiress) to the property 
spends much time in getting the young squire to break the 
conditions of his inheritance, but as she is fortunately a 
beantifal young Australian lady, these broken conditions 
bring no harm to the squire, as he finally espouses the fair 
plotter. The book, if slight, is brightly written, and people 
who like Mrs. Cameron’s work will have no cause to be dis- 
appointed with it. 

By the Grey Sea, in spite of its sentimental title, really 
belongs more properly to the library of controversial theology 
than to that of fiction. It begins innocently enough with the 
introduction of an English clergyman into his first living and 
his consequent marriage. Considerable ezorn is expressed by 
the author for the comprehensive Broad Church views of the 
hero, Duncan Rodney ; and when about the fourth chapier 
the reader is introduced to a very delightful Roman 
Catholic priest, he begins to have a suspicion of what 
is in store. A great part of the latter half of the 
book is taken up with the arguments which persuade in turn 
the Rodneys’ great friend, then Mrs. Rodney, and finally the 
Rev. Duncan himself, to embrace the Roman Catholic faith ; 
but unless he happens already to be of that way of thinking, 
the reader will not find these arguments as convincing as did 
these three proselytes. In the end, poor Mrs. Rodney has to 
die of consumption, for the obvious mission of ber husband 
is to be a Roman Catholic priest, and she would, of course, 
have been very much in the way. The figure of Miss St. 
Barbe, the kindly but eccentric old maid, is well drawn, and 
the whole book will interest people who like the mixture of 
equal parts of theology and fiction. 


A novel of a very different stamp is Bonnie Maggie Lauder, 
a book which no one can suspect of having been written “ for 
a purpose.” The story is pleasant enough reading, except 
for the rather disagreeable sensation which cannot be avoided 
by even the slightest mixing of the love affairs of a mother 
and daughter. It is a relief when Will Hartopp finally 
marries the daughter, but the previous engagement to the 
mother serves no good purpose, and would have been better 
left out. The lawin the book is a little mixed and difficolc 
to understand, and especially confused is the suggestion of 
final exchange of the two estates between the two brothers- 
in-law. But the ordinary reader will be content with his 
satisfaction in the restoration of the “rightful heir” to the 
home of his fathers, and will not inquire too closely into how 
it was brought about. 


It is extremely difficult to follow the plot of Zubeir, and the 
characters move from poverty to affluence, and from evil- 
doing to honesty, with kaleidoscopic effect on the unfortunate 
reader’s mind. No novel which deals witb pastoral life in 
the East, alternating with scenes in Damascus, can be quite 
common place. But we are bound to confess that the 
mise-en-scene ig absolutely the only redeeming part of the 
book. 
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Another novel depending on mise-en-scine is Taurua, a 
story of the South Sea Islands. The author in a preface sets 
forth the historical basis of the story. Taurua is a native 
chief who all but forces a white girl, who has been brought 
up by his tribe since childhood, to marry him. She, however, 
makes her escape at the last moment, and in the end is 
rescued by a young Englishman who had known her asa 
child. The story, which is mixed up with island politics and 
wars, is well told, and those readers who like descriptions 
of the Southern Seas will find it amusing reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS. 

The Royal Academy, and other Reveries. By Henry Naegely. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The reveries are thoughtful and worth reading, 
dealing as they do with various questions connected with art, in 
an unconventional but highly sensible way. In some respects the 
criticisms of the National Gallery are the most interesting. It is 
quite true that the floor of plain boards produces a dusty and 
squalid effect, ugly to look at, and bad for the pictures because 
dusty. Polished wood is not only much nicer to look at, but much 
cleaner. We are in entire accord with the author when he pro- 
tests that there should be a hall of masterpieces. The unedu- 
cated mind is impressed by the greatest things in a way that it 
is not by beautiful but less imposing works. We believe that 
to assemble in one room, as in the Salon Carré at the Louvre, all 
the most powerful works, would produce a real effect on the 
visitors. The Ansidei Raphael, the Titian Bacchus, the Velasquez 
Admiral, and Turner’s “Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus,’ and 
others, for there is no lack of masterpieces, would impress the 
public in a way they do not at present. Mr. Naegely very wisely 
says that the Germans have carried the scientific arrangement 
and criticism of pictures further than any other nation, with 
apparently an absolutely disastrous effect on their power of pro- 
ducing good art themselves. 

The Autotype Company are issuing a series of reproductions 
of Rembrandt’s Etchings at the British Museum. These repro- 
ductions are of the exact size of the originals, and the paper 
and ink are made to give as near a rendering of the original 
as possible. The prices range from ls. to 3s. 6d. Lovers of 
Rembrandt will be grateful for being able to have these 
beautiful works brought within such easy reach. 

Preterita. By J. Ruskin. (G.Allen. 5s. net.)—These are the 
first two volumes of the octavo edition of this most interesting 
and self-conscious autobiography. 

A History of French Art, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
(Longmans and Co. 12s,)—Into one volume an enormous amount 
of information and sound judgment has been compressed. In 
the part describing French art from the end of the last cen- 
tury to the present time, the general tendencies of the different 
schools, classic, romantic, impressionistic, and realistic, are most 
clearly and interestingly stated. Although owing to the enor- 
mous quantity of the material the work is somewhat condensed 
in form, it is highly readable, and is in no sense a mere dictionary 
of artists, but a scholarly piece of criticism. 

Animals in Motion. By Eadweard Muybridge. (Chapman and 
Hall. 20s.)—This book contains reduced reproductions of a 
number of the electro-photographs which were gathered together 
in the author’s great work in eleven folio volumes. The present 
selection brings within range of the student of animal motions a 
vast amount of most curious information, The first thing which 
strikes us is the extreme unreality of these photographs taken of 
the same movement at short intervals. The explanation is that 
the camera and the eye see differently. The first records isolated 
fragments of movements; the brain receives from the eye a con- 
tinuous series of movements passing one into another. It is for 
this reason that painters, to be true to the beauty of movement, are 
often obliged to be untrue to the mere facts. A man walking may 
present to the eye an image of great beauty, but the same mun 
electro-photographed at intervals of athousandth part of a second 
may appear quite ugly,—the beautiful effect being produced by 
the passing of one movement into another. But the artist can 
only represent the figure in one attitude at a time, therefore he 
must sacrifice some of the truth of position to the truth of the 
impression of beauty. Some of the photographs in this book do 
give the impression of beauty; for instance, the series of the 
white horse and its classic rider. 

Academy Pictures. (Cassell and Co. 





7s. Gd.) —These reproduc- 


tions are very well done, though we may regret that the selection 
of works reproduced reflects so largely the more inartistic ele- 
ments in the exhibition. 
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The Choruses of Sophocles’s Antigone. With Music by (¢. p 
Abdy Williams. (Breitkopf and Haertel.)—In a learned ang 


detailed introduction, Mr. Williams gives the principles upon’ 


which he has reconstructed this Greek music. For this setting, 
used at Bradfield College in their production of the “ Antigone,” 
aims at representing as nearly as possible the music of Athens, 
In spite of a great citation of authorities, we fail to gathe 
clearly one thing,—can this music really be considered more likg 
what was heard by Greeks than would be the reconstruction of 
Beethoven by an intelligent Chinese from modern text-books of 
the principles of music? If this music is really like what tho 
Athenians listened to, we can only say with the Parisian master 
of the ballet who, when Gliick told him the Greeks had no 
gavottes, remarked, “ Alors ils étaient bien misérables.” Becaus; 
the Greeks were highly developed in some directions, there is no 
reason why they may not have been musically barbarous, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) - 








Carmel in England. By Father B. Zimmermann. (Burns and 
Oates.)—This is a “ History of the English Mission of the Dis. 
calced Carmelites in England,” and contains, it is clear, the results 
of much industry and research. The Carmelite Order at tho 
Reformation had thirty-nine monasteries in England, which 
numbered, however, we are told, only “two hundred and eighty 
or three hundred inmates.” Taking the larger figure, this 
gives an average of not quite eight inmates to each. Father 
Zimmermann attributes this to “the ever-increasing spirit of 
revolt against all authority, especially ecclesiastical, which 
“tended to render the reception of members more and more 
difficult.” This, we suppose, is his way of saying that the 
monastie life had lost its attraction. The rule, as described in 
the Introduction, is rigorous, and possibly put the Carmelites 
somewhat at a disadvantage. The history of the Mission 
covers about two centuries and a half, the earlier period 
being naturally the more interesting, as it was the time 
when a Roman Catholic missionary carried his life in 
his hand. Some of the stories which the historian has 
to tell describe not a little peril and suffering bravely 
endured, None, at least of those mentioned here, actually 
suffered death, but several had their life shortened by the hard- 
ships of imprisonment. In the case of the first missionary, John 
Doughty, Simon Stock in religion, a point of some importance 
occurs. He writes: “ Having escaped from England with much 
difficulty, [ hesitated whether I should be of more service to my 
country as a soldier or as a scholar.” What, then, was his idea 
of serving his country as a soldier? By taking service with Spain, 
then at warwith England. He went twice to the siege of Ostend, 
and studied there and elsewhere “laws and mathematics, how to 
construct fortifications, to set up artillery, to array soldiers in 
squares and line of battle.” He was “preparing,” as he puts it, “for 
his struggle with the Protestants.” At last some one persuaded 
him to abandon this idea of “ private war ” and to study theology. 
Now, we are told again and again that the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries were absolutely loyal, and suffered, not for any political 
designs, but for their faith. What about Father Simon Stock? 
He returned to England in the course of his military studies “to 
collect money,” and was arrested. We should like to know 
Father Zimmermann’s opinion as to whether the authorities 
would have been justified in executing him, had they known 
of his occupation. We suspect that this would be a “ ruling case.” 
It is quite clear that, whether a man becamo a soldier in the 
service of Spain or a missionary priest, his object was the same,— 
to overthrow the existing Government of England. 


We welcome Otia Mersciana, Vol. I. (Th. Wohlleben, 7s. Gd. net). 
This is the beginning of a series to which we wish all possible 
prosperity, to be published annually by the Arts Faculty of 
University College, Liverpool. ‘The Faculty is of recent creation, 
having just completed its second session, and this is a notably 
spirited enterprise. The papers are ten in number. The first is 
a careful estimate of the “Population and Revenue of China,” 
subjects beset with difficulty. The population seems to have 
fallen between 1842 and 1894 by ten millions, but the total 
remains very large,—four hundred and twenty-two millions. 
As for the difference between the gross and the net revenue of 
the country, no question could be more baffling. There are two 
lectures on the remains of the temples of Aisculapius at Epidaurus 
and at Athens, and on the ritual practised (of which, it wil 
bo remembered, we hear something in the “ Plutus”). The 
lectures are illustrated by plans and conjectural restorations. 
The author is R. Caton, M.D. Dr. R. I. Lloyd contributes 4 
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“The Pronunciation of Ancient Greek ” in reference 
to a recently proposed reform.——From the 0 niversity of 
Pennsylvania we have received the University Bulletin, Vol. HIL., 9 
(sd.) It is mostly an account of graduations, prizes, &e., with the 
mmencement address and graduation sermon. Professor Hil- 
2 cht relates the progress of the excavations at Nippur. Mr. 
nt who gave the address, supplies some remarkable statistics 
about the amount of University property in relation to the total 
of American wealth. We may mention at the same time the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund (138 Con- 
duit Street), giving an account of explorations at Tell Zakariya 
and Tell-es-Safi, some miscellaneous notes of discoveries, Xc., 
and a paper on “ Ancient Standards of Measure in the East” by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B. 


r on 








“What is Secondary Education?” Essays. Edited by R. P. 
Scott, M.A. (Rivingtons. 2s. 6d.)—Some forty writers, most of 
them experts in their way, combine to answer this question, and 
to deal with various problems that are suggested by it. One of 
the most difficult of these is—How are we to deal with the private- 
venture schools? One answer is “ Kegistration of Teachers.” 
Mr. Gerrans treats of this and is very cautious. There is no 
panacea in it. You cannot impose any test, and if you allow 
incompetent persons to be entered on the register, you are 
simply doing harm. Then there is “Inspection of Schools.” 
That is more hopeful. We are not ripe for compulsory inspection, 
even of schools where there is a public trust. Yet much moral 
pressure may be applied. An uninspected school might come in 
time to have, so to speak, a black mark. Mr. J. C. Bevan has a 
good paper on “The Desirability of Private Enterprise.” But 
how could another writer venture on the analogy ‘of voluntary 
physicians and surgeons ”*? Presumably he knows that they are 
not permitted to act without qualification. And it is exactly our 
complaint that from teachers no qualification is demanded. It is 
only fair, however, to say that he goes on to suggest such a 
demand. As for parents exercising a due discretion in their 
choice, it is a delusion. We have known schools where the 
Principal spent his whole time in canvassing parents. He sold by 
personal cajolery wares of which they were not qualified to judge. 
One passage from another paper we must quote:—“ Boys and girls, 
on leaving a non-classical Secondary School at sixteen, should be 
able to read, speak, write, and understand when spoken, two 
languages besides their own. On leaving, at sixteen, a 
Secondary School which teaches Latin as an essential part of 
its curriculum, they should possess, in addition to a sound know- 
ledge of the elements of the Latin language and literature, the 
power of reading, writing, speaking, and understanding when 
spoken, one living tongue besides their own. Whether their 
Secondary School has thus been semi-classical or bare of classical 
teaching altogether, the pupils, on leaving it, should have the 
necessary basis of religious knowledge; they should be well 
grounded in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; they should be 
well acquainted with the political and social significance of the 
history of their native land, and familiar with some of the chief 
masterpieces of English literature and of English art; by wise 
training in geography, in natural history, and in the elements of 
physics and of chemistry, they should have acquired accuracy and 
intelligence of observation, and some insight into methods of 
scientific reasoning ; drawing, brushwork, and manual training 
should have practised them in the use of hand and eye; and 
physical culture and school games should have fitted them for the 
strain of life by means of the healthy exercise of bodily powers.” 
What savage irony! Why, a lad may leave one of the first 
schools in England, not at sixteen but at eighteen, after his 
parents have spent some £1,500 on him, and not be able to con- 
strue a simple piece of unprepared Latin, speak an intelligible 
sentence in French or German, or know a single line of English 
poetry. 


History of the Russian Fleet. By a Contemporary Englishman 
(1724). Edited by Vice-Admiral Cyprian A. G. Bridge. (Navy 
Records Society.) —Some Englishman unknown, who was probably 
in the service of Peter the Great, wrote, partly during his period of 
service, and partly, it may be conjectured, after his retirement, 
this account of the Czar’s Baltic Fleet. Peter had been from very 
early days interested in the subject, but his serious efforts in this 
direction were not made till after his return from his sojourn in 
the shipbuilding yards of England and Holland. It is an interost- 
ing book, and the more interesting the more freely the author 
expresses himself. It is abundantly clear that the Czar had very 
Poor material to work with. ‘The Russians in general have an 
aversion to the sea,” says our author, and the foreigners whom 
he induced to take service were not commonly of the best quality. 

The number of his ships is increased,” he writes in his con 
cluding remarks, “ yet his seamen, properly so called, are not 





more numerous within the last four years.” In 1724 Peter had 
thirty-five ships, carrying 2,106 guns, but nine (520 gums) are 
marked as “old and crazy,” and three (244 guns) “can’t carry 
sail when it blows anything hard.’ And the whole fleet was 
conditional on “seamen being found to man it,” and the condition 
that the “expedition be not far from the Czar’s coast.” 


Essays and Nature Studies. By W. J. C. Miller. Edited, 
with Introduction, by H. Kirke Swann. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. 
Miller occupied for twenty years the post of Registrar to the 
Medical Council, and for a very considerable time edited the 
mathematical section which is an important feature in the Educa- 
Ill-health has compelled him to give up both 
employments. The volume now published has no connection 
with these occupations. It is the outcome of his leisure, spent, 
as it has been, in the observation of Nature and the study of 
literature. The first is represented by various essays on scenery 
and bird life, the second by papers, some of which have been 
delivered as lectures, on such subjects as Ibsen, the English 
drama, James Thomson (of the “ Seasons”), Ingoldsby, and Lord 
Byron. For the “Nature Studies” we have nothing but praise. 
From the literary judgments we find ourselves often dissenting. 
Mr. Miller is an enthusiastic admirer of Ibsen as a great ex- 
ponent of human nature. Ibsen is great, no doubt, in one way 
but all his exposition is of the pathological kind. 

Berkhill: a Reminiscence. By a “Liverpool Merchant.” (J. 
Lewis, Selkirk.)—These are very pleasant sketches, with 
some striking illustrations by Mr. Isaac Cooke, R.B.A. We 
gladly make acquaintance with the place and with the people, 
for indeed they are worth knowing. Of course, the author sees 
some things through a rosy mist, as it is fitting that he should. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, for instance, gives a dismal account of trout- 
fishing in these regions. The waters are “flogged to death,” if 
they have not been poisoned by noxious influents. But anyhow 
the charm of the book remains. There are not a few good stories 
of the genuine Scotch type in it. An old dame saw a man at 
work on the Sabbath, as she thought. ‘Ye maun e’en gang 
owre an’ warn him,” she said to her husband. Jamie went. 
“Wat, my man, I didna’ expec’ to see ye here the day; d’ye 
mind what day it’s?” “Ay,” said the man, ‘ I was down to the 
preaching at Roberton yesterday.” The old lady had lost count 
of the days, and had broken the Sabbath herself. But then she 
lived in a place which could not even boast that there was 
seldom a day when you did not see some one. Good, too, is 
the old fisherman’s consolation when a poor basket was brought 
home. “Eh, but yer brither ’s a graund fisher.” The art was in 
the family. The charm of the book is completed by a certain 
literary touch. 


tional Times. 


Rulace, Ruedok, and the Valley of the Welsh Dee. By an 
“FRA.” (Pewtress and Co.)—Mr. Lloyd Price gives an 
account, with photographs of exteriors and interiors, of his house, 
Rulace, alias Rhicolis, in the county of Merioneth, tells us 
about some of his ancestors, describes some of his curiosities, 
among them a whisky cask, for Wales has lately taken to dis- 
tilling. Then there are some details about the Dee and Bala 
Lake. Among these is the gwyniad or fresh-water herring, 
found only in two places in Wales (Bala and Cwellin Lakes) and 
one in England (Windermere). If the readers of this book take 
as much pleasure in it as we may feel sure its author has done, 
it should do well. 


John Howard. By the Rev. H. H. Scullard, M.A. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney. 2s.)—Mr. Scullard, who is the minister of 
the “ Howard Congregational Church, Bedford,” here publishes a 
lecture which he delivered “in connection with the Bedford and 
District Free Church Council,’”"—a somewhat obscure phrase. It 
does not claim to be an exhaustive account of the great reformer, 
but it may be called a fairly satisfactory account of the man and 
his work. Mr, Scullard is, we think, not always very wise in his 
dicta, but his narrative is readable, while the illustrations with 
which he has equipped his book are highly interesting. There 
is a portrait, and photographs of various localities and objects at 
home and abroad with which the name of Howard is connected. 
How beautiful is the inscription on his tomb at Stepanooka: 
“ Whoever thou art, thou standest at the tomb of thy friend.” 





THEoLocy.—The Coming and Going of Customs Ecclesiastical. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (J. Parker and Co. 6d.)—This is a 
fine sermon, outspoken, sensible, and admirably adapted to the 
present trme. Dr. Jessopp takes occasion of St. Paul's use of the 
word ovrypGea to point out what a mutable and transitory thing 
“custom” is. The custom of immersion in baptism suited the 





climate of the countries where the Gospel was first preached ; 
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when Northern lands were evangelised, it naturally gave place 
to affusion. The love-feast was in the earliest times a customary 
accompaniment of the Lord’s Supper, but by the end of the first 
century it had passed away. “Baptism for the dead” was 
another custom of which we know nothing but from the allusion, 
but it is easy to imagine its origin. It also survived but a short 
time. Dr. Jessopp applies his principle, the transitoriness of 
custom, the permanence of spiritual and moral law, with much force. 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament. By the late 
Frederick Field, LL.D. (Cambridge University Press. 7s.)—Dr. 
Field printed for private circulation a considerable part of these 
notes in a book which had the title of “ Otium Norvicense, Pars 
Tertia.” This appeared in 1881, when the author was in his 
eighty-first year. He was then living at Norwich, having some 
years before resigned the benefice to which he had heen presented 
by his College. (He was a Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, having 
been elected along with Macaulay, Henry Malden, and G. B. 
Airy.) The work, which was a continuation of labours to which 
his life had been devoted, was suggested by the share which he 
had taken in the Revision of the Authorised Version (New 
Testament). He wasa member of the company, and had con- 
tributed many suggestions, though, on account of his deafness, 
he bad never attended the sittings. After Dr. Field’s death 
(April 19th, 1885) a number of additional notes were found 
ready for the Press; and he had also collected and entered 
in the margin of the “ Otium Norvicense” a number of illus- 
trative passages from Greek authors. These contributions 
to Biblical criticism occupy more than two hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages, and have without question a very consider- 
able collective value. Dr. Field had conservative inclinations in 
the matter of Biblical criticism. He valued the Textus Receptus 
more than the newer school is disposed to do. But, generally, 
on the question of external authority v. internal evidence, he 
held rather with the latter. He asks, indeed (Preface xvi.), 
for “fair play.” Unfortunately, prepossessions are so over- 
poweringly strong in this matter that the balance is most 
difficult to hold. The reader of this volume must bear Dr. 
Field’s intellectual position in mind; this done he will find the 
volume of the very greatest value. In an interesting little auto- 
biography Dr. Field traces his descent to Cromwell. His 
grandmother was daughter of Thomas Cromwell, who was great- 
grandson of Oliver. Dr. Field was a pupil of J. H. Monk (after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), ‘ quorum praelectiones 
diligenter attendens, privato tutore facile carere potui,” he 
says. He was a Chancellor’s Medallist, but in so distinguished 
a scholar it is strange to find “Locum obtinui,” for 
obtaining a place in the Tripos.——The Trial of Jesus Christ. 
By A. Taylor Innes. (T. and T. Clark. 2s. 6d.)—This “legal 
monograph” will be found to be worth reading. Mr. Innes 
examines the proceedings both of the Jewish and of the Roman 
trial. Of the first he concludes that “it had neither the form nor 
the fairness of a judicial trial.” One radical defect was the time 
at which it was held. The examination by the High Priest was 
also illegal, (This presupposes that the legal maxim of the 
Mishna was valid at the time of the trial, a matter of little doubt.) 
The legality of the Roman trial is not so readily disposed of. 
Here, also, Mr. Taylor Innes comes to an adverse conclusion. 
And he argues strongly against Sir J. F. Stephen’s contention 
that Pilate was right in what he did in view of its being his 
‘paramount duty to preserve the peace in Palestine.” 





Scnoot-Booxs.—Livy, Book II. Edited by A. F. Hort. 
(Rivingtons. 2s.)—A book, though often edited before, may yet 
be edited again to good purpose, Mr. Hort has a definite idea of 
what notes should and should not do for the learner. As this is 
a text-book for “middle forms” he has, of necessity, to be some- 
what copious. First Steps in French Reading and Composition, 
by J. Duhamel (same publishers, 3s.), is a grammar, reading- 
book, and exercise-book in one. The Preceptor’s Trigonometry, 
edited by William Briggs (W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d.),1s one of the 
“Preceptors’ Series,” and is specially intended to meet the re- 
quirements of the College of Preceptors. 








MisceLtLangous.—A Manual of Human Physiology. By Leonard 
Hill. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—This volume, while made intelligible 
to the general reader, will, of course, find its public for the 
most part among students of medicine, and for thess employed in 
nursing. It is written by an expert, who is beth a teacher and 
an examiner, and it has the advantage of being fully illustrated. 
——The Indian Eclipse, Edited by ©. Walter Macender. 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney. 5s.)—Thzee expeditions went out 
to observe the total eclipse of 1898, making Talni, Buxar, and Jeur 
their objective points. Tho record of their experiences and 


1898. 


observations is given in this volume, and consists of the general 


| 
account and of notes relating to special points of detail. The book 
is ‘illustrated by a number of photographs of astronomica] 
phenomena, scientific preparations, and scenes of ordinary life, 
——The Civil Code of Japan, Parts I. and II. Translated by Johy 
Harrington Gubbins. (Maruya and Co., Tokio.)—The first 
part contains the Civil Code as it regards the ordinary 
transactions of business. Part II. is concerned with social statug 
and obligations, such matters as marriage, kinship, inheritance, 
adoption (which goes for much in Japanese life), &c. The publi. 
cation is particularly apposite to the time. 


Tourist-Booxs.—Father Rhine. (J.M. Dent and Co.)—Thisisg 
very pleasant book of journeying. Theauthorand his friend, having 
twenty days of holiday at their disposal, spent them in making 
their way from the mouth of the Rhine to its source. And they 
did this for £12 odd apiece, going by road and cycle. Nor did 
they fail to get good and clean, often roomy, lodgings. The story 
of these days is capitally told. It has fun, but not too much of 
it, and nothing that is not natural. Now and then there isg 
little touch of sentiment, but nothing sentimental. The meeting 
with the old College tutor is admirable. The astute old don 
“bests” them as he had been wont to do in the old days. 
Shakespeare's Country. By Bertram C. A. Windle. Illustrated 
by Edmund H.New (Methuenand Co, 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Windle 
tells us an old story,—Stratford, and its neighbouring villages, 
Warwick, and Kenilworth, as they are, and as they were; butit 
is a story that we are never tired of hearing, and Mr. New’s pic. 
tures are a fresh attraction. Jarrold’s Illustrated Guide to Scar. 
borough, Whitby, fc. (Jarrold and Sons. 6d.)—This is a useful 
guide to the watering-places on the Yorkshire Coast, from Redcar 
down to the Humber. 








New Epirions AnD Reprints.—In the series of “ The Temple 
Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. per vol.), Lawrence Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey and The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. 
In “ The Bibelots Series,” edited by I. Potter Briscoe (Gay and 
Bird, 2s. 6d. net), The World of Books, and other Essays, by Leigh 
Hunt. Coleridge’s Poems: a Facsimile Reproduction of Proofs 
and MSS. Edited by the late James Dykes Campbell. With 
Preface and Notes by W. Hall White. (Constable and Co. 6s, 
net.)—One of the most interesting things here is the development 
of the poem, “ Genevieve.” Here is a specimen :— 

“She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace, 
She listened, and, perchance, I gazed 
Too fondly on her face.” 
The last two lines are marvellously improved in— 
* For well she knew I could not choose 
But look upon her face.” 
By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. (4. 
62.)——Loyalty George. By Mrs. Parr. 
3s. 6d.) 





— Women and Economics. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
(Macmillan and Co. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_———_ 
Blackmore (E.), Angels Unawares, Cr 8VO  ......seeccceeeees (Digby & Long) 60 
Bright (T.), The Agricultural Surveyor and Estate ont Handbook, 
inci scccapkoked SO RGE psa sesloS eR ser ees einedecaicessceesew sls (Lockwood) 7/6 
D'Annunzio (G.), The Virgins of the Rocks, cr 8vo.............. (Heinemann) 60 
Dresser (H. W.), Voices of Hope, and ge tng Messages from the Hills, 
BEND cc ccscscepiencesvscccuters cs asbaeeunegnsedeekideconen (Gay and Bird) 36 
Gilbert (G. H.), The Student’s Lite of Jesus, cr 8v0 ...........00. (Macmillan) 50 
Gilbert (G. H.), The Stadent’s Life of St. Paul, er 8vo............ (Macmillan) 6 
Grace (W. G.), Cricketing Reminiscences and Personal Recollections, 
PE OO s sc isniednunwdine ie haguivieke thi Ck Nase sen eacaSee Moa budieeel (Bowden) 60 
Hill (L.), Manual of Human Physiology, cr 8VO ..........eceeseee (E. Arnold) 60 
Hunt CH.) Nero: an ANCGOry, Ato... occ ccsccccessieccsccasancccccs (Downey) 3/6 


Hutton (F. W.), Darwinisin and Lamarckism, Old and New ....(Duckworth) 36 
Tdeal Husband (An), by Author of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 80 (Smithers) 7 


Jackson (C. L.), The Lancashire Sea Fisheries, cr 8VO .............. (Simpkin) 20 
Little (Marion), Essays on Robert Browning, cr 8vo .......... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Lodge (Mrs.), The Mystery of Monkswood, cr 8V0............ (Digby & Long) 6/0 


Lonsad tale (A. W.), Burmese Grammar and Grammatical Analysis (Longmans) 10/6 
Lovell (A.), Imagination and its Wonders, cr 8vyo_ ............ (T. L. Nichols) 5/0 
McCrady (£.), The History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 
WRG TEP ONO cnc ccasia tegeavevecureerncatn estate a aores (Macmillan) 140 
Moore (T. 5.), The Vinedresser, and other Poems, 18mo.. -(Unicorn Press) . 2/6 












Murison (A. F.), King Robert the Bruce (Famous Scots Ser S) -(Oliphant) 26 
Needell (Mrs. J. H.), The Honour of Vivien Bruce, cr 8vo .... CF. V. White) 60 
Nelson (H_ A.), The Romance of Greystones, cr 8vo ... ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Rowlands (Effie A.), They Laugh that Win, cr 8vo .............. (Routledge) 6/0 
Sacred Vestments (The), with Notes by Rev. F. H. Passmore, M.A...(S. Low) 3/6 
—_ ~- ), The Force of Love : a Memoir of the Ven. Melville Horne Scott, 

PGE, <7 bean avinstnanesseta keno Kane nandeceuesauvedsesen omen ie (Bemrose) 5/0 
Sh: iw CW), Adventures of Rosalie Stuart During the Rebellion, 1745-1746, 

EDU in00icskdnedheavsvewondenssienesssnccheiiadensesd Di gby & Long) 60 
Stimson (F. J.), Mrs. Knollys, and other Stor MO, CE OVO: a csnkscucsas (Downey) 5% 
Strindberg (A.), The Father (a Tragedy), CF BVO... ccccccccesces (Duckworth) 3/6 
Stuart CEse), INChe DOSE, CO SVG. 66 <icc ss vncsccnccsancecenrseeccce (Long) 6% 
System of Medicine (A), by Many Writers, edited by T. C. Allbutt, Vol. VII. 

BUD icss ics sakscoRie sacle paue eas Ga Uroen nner euaEee be enue (Macmillan) 25/0 
TOV lot (a: Wamoly Weer OF BVO. s o0 ving as: ccpeneeanabiancecoten’ (Unwin) 6% 
Taylor (J. W.), Extra Uterine Pregnancy, 8VO .....ccccececssceccces (Lewis) i. 
Text Book of Anatomy (A), edited by F. H. Gerrish, roy 8vo .(Hirschfeld) 27/0 
‘Phomson (St. Clair), ''he Cerebro-Spinal Fluid, its Spontaneous Escape from 

Hide ONE NOs. 5cs:siccasiasie<cbsceveesvaas deuassineceeeeecbscuciearn (Cassell) 5/0 
Weatherburn (R.), Ajax Loquitur ; or, The Autobiography of an Old Locomo- 

PGSM CE ENO, cis utsteasaeissaunccadeecnuen ete ote tee (Lockwood) 2/6 


“What is Secondary Education?” and other Short Essays, edited by R. P. 
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as LIBERTY " 
UMM 
' SALE. 
THIS DAY 


and following days. | 


SUMMER SALE 


REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS AND COLOURINGS, 
WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
SLIGHTLY SOILED AND SURPLUS STOCKS OF 
“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
. He FOR DRESSES AND FURNITURE. 
4) LUCel price 8 ao 
Greatly Tepartments. At greatly reduced prices, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRicC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
we. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





— 








SCHWEITZER’S 
CcCOcOA T I 
COCOA, 


N A, 
‘6 THE 3” 


Is Nature’s Restorer of Nerves and Bodies that are jaded 


and weakened by town life during the hot weather. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











ESTABLISHED 18214. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B 





AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A,. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FCR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


eee ee - <7 


4°: 








The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a Chronic State 
of Confusion when you can have them in a Single Box 
or Drawer under the simplest possible arrangement in perfect 


order? 


THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL :— 

“The convenience of the Writing Table with ‘Ceres’ Files is beyond words. 
So far asI can keep pace with my correspondence there is never anxiety as to 
where a letter is; and the drawer with cards for notes of reference, speeches, 
sermons, &c., makes me perpetually regret that I had not such a thing twenty 
years ago.” 

Call and inspect the Ceres system, or send post-card for fully 

Illustrated Explanatory Pamphlet, post-free. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 
10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


(Opposite the Society of Arts and 2 minutes from Charing Cross). 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS ae ‘“ 10,500,000 
The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 
cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 

OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &¢, 3 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 
or consult, free of charge, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPNTHALMIC O° fICIAN. 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


STRAINED 


VISION. 











POMRIEIL! © auicst non-atconotic prink. 


| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


P oO MM R i L| POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
| 





unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 
It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 


| Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 


P O M R i L Send three penny stamps for 


sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 
POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW, 





Stores, Ac. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MAKK. 





HAMPTON AND SONS. 





(SHILDRE? 'S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
- 10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, WiC 

The Hon, ALFRED LYTTELTON (‘Lreasurer) DESIRES to THANK all SUP- | 
PORTERS of the FUND, whose contributions are euabling the Council to sen 
Ailing Children into the country 

31,970 enjoyed a fortnight’s country holiday last year. Applications have alread) 
been received on behalt of a still greater number this summer. All but the poorest 
parents pay part of the cost of their childreu’s holiday ; the balance of the expense 
(about 10s. for each child) is met by donations. No collectors are emploved. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, FINCHLEY ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—-TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the 





Yalue of £45 and £50 a year for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION among WOMEN STUDENTS at an EXAMINATION to be HELD in 
SEPTEMBER. Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination of 
London University in Honours or in the First Division, and the successful com- 
petitors will be required to enter into residence in October next, and to read 


| “ The faultless reproductions of fine 
i samples ef +7, urnilure 77) 

Antique exaniples of Antique Furniture, Woven 

. Fabrics and Art objects with wrich tts 
Furniture, | plete Mia cian ig io CIS 24, 

- pages are enriched, render Hampton and 

Art objects, |“. 5. 7». o¢ oe 

: 9 | Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
Fabrics, &c. | work of reference to every Collector and 
| ALuseum.” 


The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L”® 





for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of London University.--Further particulars and 
entrance forms may be obtained from the Secretary to the Council, Miss 
M. SMEE. | 





Decorators, Furnishers, Deaiers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafaigar Square, S.W. 
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EDINBURGH. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 19th. 

Applications for Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
JACKSON, Fettes College. 


T LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December :—Open 

Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Wor- 

cester College, Oxford ; 6th into Sandhurst; 40th into Sandhurst: 16th on to the 

er to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 


ry r 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Coin- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 














a 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
u CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter,1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyor, 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farin and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENT: 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED jn 
OCTOBEK NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per tern 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications trom intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A.M. COOKE and Lrofessgr 
Ss. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


ieee ee | 
ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a tew YOUNG LADIES, in the best par, 
of the city (near Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super. 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for, ky. 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus og 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 











ING’ SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 

EXHIBITIONS. Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near 
CRYSTAL PALACE).—Established 1860. High-Class Finishing School. 
Thorough English Education; Languages and Music as on the Continent. 
Successful Preparation for RK.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Apply, PRINCIPALS, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, 5.5. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED. 
—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HOCKWELL. — COUNCIL’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, ARNOLD LODGE. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£30, £20, 
£20), tenable by Boarders only, will be COMPETED for on JULY 26th, 27th, 
and 28th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (bh. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
iat References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 

Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £50); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


























RINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds, Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 francs daily. 


W ESIGATEON SEA. —The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 








KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School trom 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket tield. 





Got oE of aO- on, B RIS 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


T OL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxtord), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


NN YD OUW WN... GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 








ypu SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SHERBORNE, 








DORSET 

This School will OPEN about the middle of SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Head-Mistress—Miss BEATRICE C. MULLINER, M.A., Hons. London Uni- 
versity, Cambriige Teachers’ Diploma, Distinction in Theory and Practice (late 
Assistant-Mistress in the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 

Boarders received. Excellent House; all modern Sanitary requirements. 
Tennis and Fives Courts. 

Chairman of Council—The Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master of Sherborne 
School. 

For all information and Prospectus apply the HEAD-MISTRESs, High School 
for Girls, Sherborne, Dorset. 


OURNEMOUTH.—DUDLEY SCHOOL.—Successful 
preparation for Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at the Public 
Schools. Reasonable fees. Large premises specially adapted for a School. 
Reference kindly allowed to parents of present and past pupi!s.—For September 
vacancies apply Mr. J. J. PELLS, B.A., as above. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEEEGACY.— 
J SUMMER MEETING, 1899, JULY 29th--AUGUST 23rd.—Main Courses 
of Lectures on the History, Literature, Science, and Art of Period 1837-1871. 
Special Courses on Hellenic Studies and Thoory of Education. The following, 
among others, have promised to take part in the meeting. The Warden ot 
Merton, the Warden of Keble, the President of Magdalen, Bishop of Hereford, 
Bishop of Bristol, Bishop of Chester, Lord Strathcona, Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.S.1., 
Sir Joshua Fitch, Prof. Jebb, M.P., Canon Sanday, Prof. A. V. Dieey, Prof. Sayce, 
Prof. Percy Gardner, Prof, Gotch, F.R.S.. Mr. Geoffrey Drage, M.P., Mr. G. W. EL 
Russell, Mr. F. H. W. Myers, Mr. Herbert Paul, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Dr. Sweet, 
Mr. M. E. Sadler, Mr. Churton Collins, &c. Tickets, 30s. (for either part, £1). 
Full programme, price 7d., and all informatian from Mr. J. A. KR. MARRIOTT, 
M.A., Extension Delegacy, Oxtord. 


ACATTION CRUELTY TO 














CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of caretakers, are 
earnestly desired to PROVIDE for the WANTS of their domestic CATS, instead of 
consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable starvation 
and-cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 

BS.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Chureh 
kK of England Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides: 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric., Engineering, &c.), Army and Navy, 
Junior School. Three Scholarships to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During lag 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhury, 
Two Passes Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


WITZERLAND.—SCHOOL for BOYS (8-15). British 
Chaplain at Sierre. Bracing, sunny, dry.—For terms, prospectus, references, 
Apply, Rev. R. D. BRUCE, May§Hill, Longhope, Gloucester. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance anj 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Nayy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping. 
ham, and Cheltenham. Al! details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Addres, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will le 
HELD on JULY Ith and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, include a Classical 
and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation tor the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rey. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents ot boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.--Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 























ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS— 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years 
Thoreugh grounding for Public Schools. Boys trom India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; _ perfect 
sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 


w{KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
k for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground, 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 

For Prospectus, apply to 56 William Street, Rochdale. 











Sr MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 





Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resiaent Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER = 26th.— Particulars from 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
x School).-—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GAKDINER, Nat. Sc. 'Tripos Cambridge. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq, the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


~ 

















LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossat!, and Scholar ‘rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHCOL tor limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and iarge grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HETSs. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the lite of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
zarden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspeciion. 











a. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIKLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms tor Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BURKEAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, & TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOONG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. : 
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—_— 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limite), 
E BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
nenees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
ISETOSS. we ee ee eeees 
ong se ridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos ; for 
(Girton three years stude nt of Languages and Continental Methods ot 
Teaching in Germany and France), 





BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 


Pleasant situation; electric light ; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., ALM.LC.E. 


-Miss WELLS. 
. - Miss ‘x - CHAMBERS, ‘Ni. A. 








TW DOR HALL SCHOOL F OR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, s.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge), by Teaching 
Staff includes :—Protessor Seeley F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
, ¥A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.: Signor Garcia; ae oe Pradeau ; 
ut Larpent, B.-¢s-Lettres ; Herr “Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
f Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 

». Teele swimming, and Riding.—-P. rospec tus on applic ation. 


) COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR 


vis 
seus ield. 
EDF ORI 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREFT, W. 
teinsienl Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


The SESSION 1899- 1900 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5th. 
Students are expected to enter their names between 2 and 40n WEDNESDAY, 


Oct ber 4th. 
Further information on ap plic: ation to the F PRINCIPAL. 


DNiveERsity _ OF DURH 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, ea 
tenable for two vears, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entr: nce 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. i. EL Li 1D) URSH AW, Bailey, Durham. 


a ( UNIVERSITY. 


VIC TORIA 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 












WomMEy), 








AM. 





HALL OF RESIDENC E FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
163 EDGE LANE 
Warden—Miss DOROTHE A PEASE. 


£40 to £55 a Session (Three Terms). Two Exhi- 
bitions of £10a year are offered.—For full particulars apply to the WARDEN. 


ve AFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appl fjance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools, te Pupils received in tull charg 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M. A., LL.D., F.R. AS. 


Kes SCHOOL, RY ‘HOLAR- 


Fees for Board and Residence, 








CANTERBU RY. — SC HOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A.,, late House- 
Master at Marlborough, 








N ON MOUTH HIGH SCHOOL. —Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. 1g 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses... Scholarships. Boarder 
the immediate care of the Head- Mistre ss, Miss LU KES 
YDE PARK NEW COLLEG 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 

MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Music a 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, Who enjoy the benelit of 


family lite in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &c., 
address the PRINCIPAL. 


4 ins MOUNT “SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. HH. J. oe M.A. 
(Law and History Honours 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 
Cow LEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
Preparation for Public Schools. Entrance and Scholarship ; Navy, «&c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees ee 


£60a year. Entire charge of be egg India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
AS ASHWIN M.A., Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; BE. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., pt 


‘4 YOU NG LADY of good family can be RECEIVED 
es intoa GERMAN HOME in HANOVER.—Instruetion in Ger ,and in 
sens ii desired.—For terms, &c., apply te the VICE-MASTER, Trinity 
Cam bridge 























Hall 





QETTLE 4. YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SC HOOL 
tor GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. |Head-Mistress, Miss E. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col. Camb. Highest references. 


INISHING SCHOOL in GERMANY.—£45 per annum 

TWO YOUNG LADIES of good family will be RECEIVED on above 

gre atly veduced terms to make the number of English pupils proportionate to 

hat ot Foreigners. Best advantages for Languages and the Arts; high-class 

visiting Professors. Liberal diet; highest references. — Address, “A. B.,” 
717 Dresden, Bismarck Platz, Post. Lag sernd, 














OLIDAY READING, 


LONDON, is OFFERED by 





Ww ith Board and Residence, in 
a CAMB RIDGE M.A. (HONOURS). Near 
thern Heights; open neighbourhood; good cricket and tennis grounds con- 
nieut. Cycle accommodation; freque nt trains to towu.—G, W. ROWE, 
5 Li 5 Lightfoot Road, Middle Lane, Crouch End, N. 





ORC ESTERS SHIRE wi IC AR AG E HOUS SE 
luring AUGUST. 
servants left. £5 a week. 
reach, Rat SV. ICAR, WAR, Beomegrove. 


MAbaMe. aut AME AUBERT jetenieees English and Foreign 
Crap OOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), “VISITING TEACHERS, 
Atoerica, Asis Autaiada, SCHOOLS id EDUCATIONAL HOMES ‘recom: 

an ! recom- 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 


TO LE T, 


Three sitting, four bed rooms, large garden; two 
Worcester, Malvern, Tewkesbury, Stratford, within 








, nl ‘ ia ‘ Cc 
[J NIVERSITY OF} ST. ANDREWS. 
CHAIR OF HUMANITY 
(LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE). 

In accordance with the terms of Ordinance No. 3 (St. Andrews No. 3) and 
Ordinance No. 151 (General No. 34) of the Commissioners under the Universities 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, the University Court of the University of St. Andrews will 
shortly proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in the 
University, which will be rendered VACANT on < e ‘lee ht 3uth NEXT by the 
resignation of Professor Alexander Roberjs, M.A., 

The pewson appointed will be required to “condue 9 C a qualifying for Gradua- 
tion in Arts, and shall enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1899, from which date 
the appointment will take effect. 

Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testimonials, should be lodged on 
or belore Saturday, September 2nd, 1899, with the undersigned, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 

JNO. E. WILLIAMS, 
st. Andrews, July, 1899. Secretary and Registrar 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
‘HOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Grat s) wives advice and assistunce without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors tor all Examinations at 
Homie or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent tu the Manager, 
Kk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Laneaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
parts 














MEN in all 
gratis with full 
ASSOCIATION, 
“form, London.” 


RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS rent 
articulars. Schools also recommended, MEDICAL, &e 
7 td., 8 Lancaster Place, strand, W.C. ‘Velegraphic Address, “4 
4 y lephone No. TOE GCE rd). 


pa TON’S 





“LIST OF SC HOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 

Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars « we of the Best 
schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Enxhibi obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls) Crown svo, red cloth, 2 » lilustrated. 





‘through all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-free, Is. 3d., from ¢ d J. PATON, 
143 Cannon street, Loudon. 
HOME Rh E G IS T E R, 1 1899 19.—\ ERE TO 


21] OLID AY 

GO, HOW TO GET THERE, WHAT IT WILL ¢ i.—Seaside and 
country descriptions; furnished houses, furnished apartment  board-residence, 
paying guests; week-end trips; tourist fares; beach and bathi <, &c. Price 6d; 
post tree, 9d.—J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





ONDON 
Patron —H.RH. THE 


LIBRARY, ST. JAMESS § 


PRINCE or WAI 


QUARE, 8.W. 
K.G. 






Prestdent Rag STEPHEN, 
ice-Presidents—The Hon, A. BALFOUR, M.P., The . Rev. the LORD 
BIS HOP of LONDON, He it Bick T SPENCER, Esq., ‘ae Righi Hon. 
E. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 


Trustees—Right Hon. sir NL G My ANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. E ARL ot ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Lite-Membership, accoruing 
to age. Tifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, FirTu Ebitioy, 
zZ vols. royal Svo, price 21s.’; to .fembers, 16s 

.'t. HAGBERG WRIGHT, 








LL. oe Om Secretary and Librarian. 


ORIENT. COMPANY’ 'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
FOR NORWAY FIORDS (between Odde and Trondhiem), 
leaving London July : 29th, arriving back August ith; 
FOR COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, &c., 
leaving London August 18th, arriving back September loth ; 
FOR SIC ILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MAYTA, ALGIERS, &., 
leaving London September 21st, arrivin eo back October 30th. 
High-elass Cuisine. String Band, «&c. 
Manazers! P. GREEN and CO. t_ Head Offices, 
| ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Cu. ) Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars,apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Bri Ann ‘h Office, 16 Coc kspur Street, 3.W. 


£6 6s. and £6 16s. 6d. SWISS TOURS. 
Fare includes Return Ticket to Geneva or Grindelwald Second- 
Class en the Continent and Seven Days’ Accommodation. 
Lectures by DEAN PIGOU, Professor SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Dr. LUNN, &c. 


For full particulars, apply— 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
CRUISES TO THE 


£10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


£22 1s. Northern Capitals Cruise, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiania. 
On the S.Y. “ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tous, 4,000 horse power, 
ORGANISED BY Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE. 
Secretary, 5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 


~ 














H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS tor PRIVATE BUOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLUNIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Pu Specimen Number p 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CA’‘TALOGUED and ARRANGED, 


Address: BUOKMEN, LONDON, Code: UNICODE. 





hases. yol-free. 


Telegraphic 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


INVESTMENTS. 
QOUuND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 
oe 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleused to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums In interest-bearing securities of unquostionable 
standing, notably Goverument and Municipal Stocks, Railway Leans, and Deben- 
iures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical und other information 
concerning ali Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
NESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pampblet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduaved inv estment list free on application. 


VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, EC. 
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Tourists and others visiting Scotland, the 
West Highlands, and the Hebrides, should 


not fail to read 
MISS MACLEOD'S heautiful book, 


THE 





DOMINION OF DREAMS, 








Crown 8vo, 6s., 


Now in its 3rd Edition. 


And also 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND, 


By the MARQUIS OF LORNE, 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 68. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 
BRACING AIR. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


IN THE 
YORKSHIRE DALES AND MOORS. 
LAKE DISTRICT. 
YORKSHIRE AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
COAST. 
ROMAN WALL DISTRICT. 
SCOTTISH BORDERLAND. 











Tllustrated Guide to FURNISHED LODGINGS in Farmhouses and Seaside and 
Country Villages, with large Map and descriptive Introduction, can be obtained, 
post-tree, 24d., from the Superintendent of the Line, ans I. Railway, York. 

EORGE 8. GIBB, 


York, July, 1899. General Manager. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B. Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | _- Two or r ; 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 


per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of’ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITAL TAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


* MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
241 Brompton Road, S.V 
And at ‘Bart ton Arcade, 


Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
Manchester. 





| eeeaveniael ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


FOUNDED 1848. 





£33,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ° oe e °° 








—— ey 


F. E. ROBINSON AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, | 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE COLLEGES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume. 
*,* Complete Catalogue, with Press Notices, on application, 
The Volumes of the Series can be bought separately. 
NEW VOLUMES.-—OXFORD SERIES, 


MERTON COLLEGE. By Brrnarp W. Henpurgoy, 
M.A., Fellow and Librarian of Merton. 
GLASGOW HERALD.— The author has a well-informed and loving interest fn 
his subject....One of the best of the series.” 


ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE. 


SON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’. 
SCOTSMAN.—* A history at once readable and instructive, popular, and of 


erudite authority.” 
JESUS COLLEGE. By E.G. Harpy, M.A., Felloy 


By C. GRANT Ropenr. 


and Vice-Principal of Jesus. (September, 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE. By Rev. H. A. Winsos, 
M.A., Fellow and Librarian. (September, ’ 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES. 
SIDNEY COLLEGE. By G. M. Epwarps, M.A, 


Fellow and Tutor of Sidney 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—* The book is sure to bea success, Mr. Edwards hy 
given us an excellent sketch of the fortunes of the College.’ 


KING’S COLLEGE. By Rev. A. AUSTEN Leicq, 
M.A., Provost of King’s. 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—*A delightful piece of work which charms the 
reader by its clear arrangement, no less than by its easy and refined style.” 
Other Volumes to follow. 


OUTCOMES OF OLD OXFORD. By Rev. V, 


K. R. BEDFORD, B.N.C., Vicar of Walmley, Birmingham. i Re Sketches 
of Fifty Year Ago. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. (Neat week. 


NUMBER THREE NOW READY. 


THE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 


VoLUME I. 
Is. 6d. net ; post-free, 6s. a. per annum. 

Edited by W. J. HARDY, 

Contents:—A REVIEW AT MOTE Park, Mimsecona, IN 1799. With 2 Illustra. 
tions.—A PAGE OF THAMES-SIDE HISTORY. With Old Views of Richmoni 
and Twickenham.—BROMLEY COLLEGE, KENT. With 4 Illustrations.—Tax 
STORY OF FINCHLEY COMMON. With a Reproduction of Hogarth’s * March 
of the Guards to Finchley."—CHALFONT St. PETER. . With Illustrations of 
“ Jordan’s” and Old Pewter Communion Plate.—THE BRASSES OF ST. ALBAY's 
ABBEY. With numerous Reproductions.—NETHER HALL, RoyDON, Essex, 
Illustrated.—OLD WILLESDEN STATION. With Reproduction of Photograph, 
—BIRD NOTES FROM ELSTREE.—ESSEX AND HERTFORDSHIRE CHARITIES, 
—WATFORD FREE SCHOOL. Illustrated.—QUARTERLY NOTES, NOTES AND 
QUERIES, REPLIES, &c. 


London: F, E. ROBINSON & CO., 20 Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, 





Quarterly, 








A WORD -BOOK 


A FACT -BOOK. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is a fact- book and 
word-book combined. It is a new work on a new plan—giving, for 
the first time, every form of spelling, pronunciation, and usage 
known, whether English, American, Australian, provincial or 
colloquial. It consists of eight sumptuous volumes ; 7,000 large 
quarto pages; 500,000 definitions; 7,500 illustrations ; 300,00) 
quotations; and the editorial cost, alone, of the work was more 
than £200,000. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is issued by the Times 
upon the plan of monthly payments which proved so successful in 
the case of the Zimes Reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Specimen pages, order forms, and full information may be obtained, 
gratis and post-free, upon application to the MANAGER of the 
“TIMES”; to Messrs. STREET and CO., 164 Piccadilly ; or to 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and CO., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50 New 
Bond Street. The volumes may be examined at the Office of the 
Zimes, and at either of the above addresses. 


TH E SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 








The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 

93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
LONDON ; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
BRENTANO’, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 

and of all Stationers. 


954 REGENT STREET, W., 
and PARIS: 


UT- OF- PRIN T BOOKS at t RE ASONABLE : PRICES— 
Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.—THE 
HOLLAND C OMP "ANY, Book Merchants, Bir mingham. 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should siieah the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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wM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


SEVENTY - ONE NOT OUT : the 
F y AM CAFFYN, Member of the All England an 
Reminiscences Me Aytns See, Caaaie Eleven, of the Anglo-American Teain 

United Eleven tne Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863, Edited by 

$ ae With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

zs ve ee of the sort that has been seen for manya long day.”—Athenaum. 
— as of Alfred Mymn, Fuller Pilch, Parr, Lockyer, and many others are 
* The a we “Caffyn in a plain, unvarnished style, but with a knowledge, a 
secant’ eo, and an impartiality which should give the book a permanent 
race in cricket libraries.” —Standard. t 
«~The autobiography of the man who ha aie ar tateaie 
Australian cricketer as he exists to day....Good reading gpa ty ce ail 
n memories of the giants of the game, and full of suggestiveness 


“ k rich i - - es Sige 
me A eeaining chat....Mr. Caffyn’s fascinating book.”—St. James's Gazette. 





no small share in the shaping of the 


” 


SIXTH EDITION. 
PRINCE RANJITSINHJI’S 


JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 


With 107 Illustrations, Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“KS. Ranjitsinbji has produced the best and most complete work oa cricket 
that exists." — Tomes. 
“Tt is the most complete exposition of the theory of cricket which has been 
~-- given to the world.”—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. 


By D.§. MELDRUM, Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” “Grey Mantle and 
Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a Map, Square 8vo, 6s. 
“A book full of interest and worthy of high praise is Mr. Meldrum’s ‘ Holland.’ 
Pe ‘It may fairly be described as a model book.” —Spectator. 
“The best up-to-date study of the Dutch... -Mr. Meldrum has written his book 
with a nicely critical and incisive acumen—very illuminating.” —Daily Chronicle. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor 


SarnTSBURY. Being the First Volume of “ Modern English Writers.” Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“To Professor Saintsbury’s monograph, which begins auspiciously a new series 
of critical volumes, we can honestly give much praise... . -Mr. Saintsbury has 
approached Matthew Arnold in the right spirit. He has discerned that when all 
the true censures are pronounced, there remains a man of vivid genius and of 
sound and noble nature.”"—British Weekly. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 


JOSEPH PRESTWICH, M.A.. D.C.L., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Written and Edited by his Wife. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations, Demy &vo, 21s. 

“Sir Joseph Prestwich’s life-story is worth telling, and the task has been skil- 
fully accomplished by his widow. Lady Prestwich has given us a memoir moderate 
in length and excellent in taste.....Few men have laboured so indefatigably or 
done so much good work as Prestwich.”—Standard. 

“The story of his life and labours is told throughout with great delicacy and 
tenderness and without exaggeration..... Lady Prestwich has rendered a service 
to the literature of science and to the history of geology in this admirable 
memoir.” —Manchester Guardian, 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. The 


History of the Cruel Misfortunes and Undeserved Distresses of a Young Lady 
f Virtue and Sensibility, Resident in Bengall during the years 1755-57. 
dited by SYDNEY C. GRIER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A brilliant picture of Calcutta life last century.”—Manchester Courier. 





THE MAGIC OF THE DESERT. 


A Romance. By W. SMITH-WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A brightly-written story of English upper-class country life and skirmishing off 
the Spanish coasts.” — Academy. 


“Extremely good reading....Very clever and entertaining.” —Spectator. 
“A capital yarn, and cleverly told.”—Morning Leader. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


THE FOWLER. “Our Soul is Escaped 


even as a Bird out of the Snare of the Fowler.” By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying Moods,” “ Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The courting of ‘The King’s Arms’ and‘ The Punchbowl’ is one of the best 
things in recent fiction: and Nurse Isabel, the delightful worldling, will have as 
maby lovers as the book has readers.” —Shetch. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 


By J. STORER CLousron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Few brighter and more entertaining stories have been published.”—Scotsman. 


’POSTLE FARM. By Georce Forp, 


Author of “The Larramys.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ete most powerful novel my Baronite has read for a long time....Cathie is 
Quite a new departure among novel heroines.” —Punch. 


‘ 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW 
BOOKS. 





NEW VOLUME of the POPULAR COUNTY HISTORY SERIES 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; roxburghe, 10s, 6d. ; Large Paper 
copies, 21s. net each vol. 


A HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE. By J. 
MEADE FALKNER, Editor “ Murray's Handbook to Oxfordshire.” 


The present volume of the Popular County History Series contains considerably 
more matter than any of its predecessors, in consequence. of the large numbers of 
subjects to be dealt with, the numerous historical events occurring in the locajity, 
and the fact of the University needing special treatment ; while any attempt at a 
full University History has been avoided, such an account of University matters 
has been included as it was thought would fairly represent the importance of the 
University in a work like the present. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, &s. 6d. 


The COUNTER-REFORMATION in EUROPE 


By Rev. ARTHUR ROBERT PENNINGTON, M.A., Canon Non- 
Residentiary of Lincoln. 

“Canon Pennington’s work is, as it professes to be, a popular history written 
with moderation and what moderate people will justly regard as impartiality. It 
brings fresh light to bear on the subject, and is a work which, alike from the 
interest of its subject and its intrinsic merits, ought to be widely read.” 

—Daily Free Press. 

“A learned and interesting contribution to an important chapter of Church 
history, and it will be read with profit by every one interested in its subject.” 

—NScotsman. 


In crown 8Svo, cloth, 6s. 


SACRED SONGS OF THE WORLD.  Trans- 


lated from One Hundred and Twenty Languages. -Editeé 
by Henry C. LEONARD, M.A., Author of “Sonnets on the 
Parables, and other Poems,’ “John the Baptist: an Epic 
Poem,” &e. 

“The book is distinctly interesting....There are many pieces in the collection 
which ought to be in our hymn-books, instead of the sentimental trash we so often 
see there. We recommend it to the notice of compilers.” —Litcrature. 

“Mr. Leonapd’s book has manifold attractions. It is a casket of poetical jewels, 
some of them the most precious in the world. The student of comparative 
theology will find a whole library compressed into it. To readers competent to 
understand and appraise aright Mr. Leonard’s services it will afford keen pleasure, 
Preachers will find in it an inspiration. One and all must discover within it some. 
thing spirigually helpful, and so worthy of remembrance.”—Dundeg Advertiser. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HIGH AIMS AT SCHOOL. By the.Rev. 
R. A. ByrDE, M.A., Head-Master of Allhallowre School, Honiton. 
With a Preface by the Rev. H. A. JAMES, D.U., Head-Master of 
Rugby. 

“ Simple, interesting, and earnest discourses.”—Scotsman. 

“The sermons have the merit of simplicity. But they are sufficiently lengthy 
to contain in them advice such as will make manly men of those who lay the 
truths to heart.”—Devon and Exeter Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE WAYS OF GOD WITH MAN. As 


Revealed in the Scriptures, from Creation to the End of Time. 
By W. M. SIBTHORPE. 

The object of this book is to bring before the reader what is contained in the 
Scriptures concerning God’s purposes relative to man. The writer believes the 
only safeguard against the inroads of speculation and infidelity so prevalent 
to-day, is a correct knowledge of the Word of God. 


In small crown 8vo, limp cover, 1s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 


According to Scripture and the Church of England. By the 
Rev. W. B. RussELL CALEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthias, 
Plymouth. With a Preface by the DEAN OF NORWICH. 
“ A big subjectin a little book, but some larger studies have not been so searching 
and spiritual. It is always a great thing to feel, as it were, the writer's heart 
throbbing in a book, as is the case here.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


In demy 12mo, paper cover, Is. net. 


WHISPERS FROM THE UNSEEN. By the 
Rey. E. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN (Great Malvern). 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: 


A STUDY. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of “ Studies in Italian Literature,’ “The Warrior Medici,” “ Fra Angetico,” 
“ Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 


“The outcome of enthusiasm and scholarship....will be heartily welcomed by 
the lovers of Dante.”—Glube. 
“ All lovers of Dante will welconie this unpretending but careful and interesting 
work, which reveals to us practicaliy all tbat is known about those lean years of 
exile when Florence had closed her gates on her most illustrious citizen.” ~ 

— Daily Chronicle. 
“An interesting account of Ravenna in the fourteenth century and Dante's life 
there....sympathetically written.”"—Glasgow Ilerald. 
“ Miss Phillimore writes critically and sensibly, and is a trustworthy guide.” 

—Daily News. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S LIST. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6. 
BEING STORIES OF LAND AND SEA. 
By Major W. P. DRURY, of the Royal Marines. 


“A humourist of rare quality, and a story-teller of infinite jest.”—Times. 
“ There is not a single story that a reader is likely to forget.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There is sound sense, humanity, and wholesome sentiment, as well as ex- 
hilarating farce, in this little volume.”—Spectator. 


Dniform with “Bearers of the Burden.’—3s. Gd. each. 


MANY CARGOES. by W. W. Jacoss. 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacoss. 
THE MESS DECK. by W. F. Suannon. 


FROM CROMWELL 
TO WELLINGTON. 


TWELVE SOLDIERS. 
Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON, 
WiTH AN INTRODUCTION sy 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., &c. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, pp. xii.-508, 10s. 6d. 
“The reader will carry away from this attractive book vivid impressions of 
English military history such as he might fail to obtain from scores of volumes of 
formal history.”—Manchester Guardian. 


FROM HOWARD TO NELSON. 
TWELVE SAILORS. 
Edited by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., &c. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy vo, pp. viii. and 476, 10s. 6d. 
“The blue counterpart of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s admirable red-bound ‘ From 
Cromwell to Wellington’ in every way deserves to rank with its sister volume. 


Mr. Laughton has edited it to perfection, after securing a brilliant staff of naval 
experts who can all write.”—fa/! Mal! Gazette. 


HINTS ON FISHERY MANAGEMENT. By 


J. WILLIS BUND, Chairman of the Severn Fishery Board. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 

















LAWRENCE anv BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 





onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


— 


SANDS AND CO. 
EXTERNAL RELIGION: 


Its Use and Abuse. 


By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. 


«A more important contribution to Catholic literature than anything the AUthye 
has yet given to us.’—Month. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 





FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 4 


Biographical Study, based on Contemporary Documents. By the Rey 
HERBERT Lucas, S.J. “An interesting and readable study.”. —Scotsinan, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CLERGY AND THE PRAYER-BOOK 


An Attempt to Discuss the Various Aspects of the Existing Crisis -in th 
Church in a Popular and Untechnical Manner. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND 





NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE. 


By G. COLMORE, 
Author of “A Conspiracy of Silence,’ “A Daughter of Music,” f& 


Story of Hester Wynne’ is strange indeed. Ths 
a fascination that makes it difficult to put the book 
down till the end is reached. The book is powerfully written.” 

World.—* Unusually successful as an example of autobiographical fiction, 
Hester Wynne gives us in Mrs. Pimpernel a mother as subservient to her sons 
base ends as Mrs. Heep, and in Jesse a rascal as mean as Uriah but more daring.” 


Punch.—*‘ The Strange 
incidents of the story have 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : 





OOKS. Ww AN TED at Prices  aftixed :—Badminton 








* Hunting,”. Large Paper, £10; Tennyson's * Window ” and * Victim,” pub, 
at Canford Manor, 1867, £20 cach ; * Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833, £20; Barratts 
* Battle of Marathon,” 1820, £20; * Qucen Mab,” 1813, £7; Keats Posme™ 181i, 
£5. Rare Books supplied. Any ‘subject. State wants. —BAKER'S GREAT 


BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


No. 96. JULY, 1899. Price 68, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE “HEARING” AT LAMBETH ON INCENSE. 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, VOL. IL 
PASTOR’S HisTtORY OF THE POPEs. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE Post-APOSTOLIC AGB. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF DR. PUSEY. 

THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


EVOLUTIONIST AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIVE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REFORMATION. 

THE THREE CREEDS. 

THE EPISCOPATE OF 
WORTH. 

THE BisHor OF OXFORD'S CHARGE. 

Suort NOTICEs. 


BisHor CHARLES WORDS 


London ; SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square. 








1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON i 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


PSTATRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,0n application to. the gooey FS 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
te*whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





THE WESTMINSTER 
tive and amusing book.” 


London : 








[CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


‘“*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added 
of Horses, Donkeys, &e. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little | 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, Londo. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. ' 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draw2 
below £100 


Sundry Anecdotes 


— The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars 

With Introduction by 

J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, es 
Editor of ‘‘Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—* Very interesting and diverting.” 
GAZETTE.—* 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


‘EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


An attrac- 
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A AYR OBSERVER. 
4... NOW READY. 
THE SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER 
g OF THE ; 
OK. Pp MALL MAGAZINE. 
in th Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Special Summer Number of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE contains many extra pages of Illustra- 
tions, Stories and Poems, Among the chief contents 


— are 
THE QUEEN’ 
‘i WINDS 


tour in the 





eT 
«The PALL 


L MAGAZINE was always the 
- lighter monthlies, but lately it AN A N D C 0 Ss N EW BOOKS 
most the most interesting as well.”— 5 E 


most gorgeous 0 


ictures and luxarious print and paper, has at least 


"SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


‘ F ], as well as a literary point of 
“FTO iO WALL MAGAZINE still main- 


tains the 
GHAM GUARDIAN. 
seer ome it cannot be surpassed. The beauty 


¢ its illustrations. 
. Jay ona nr magazine; and its literary matter 
is quite in keeping with its general appearance.”— 


Anarticle containing information of great interest 
toall Joyal subjects of the Queen. It is illustrated 
by many hitherto unpublished photographs. 
AN EPIDEMIC OF KISSING IN AMERICA. 
)F A novel subject treated from an entirely new 
point of view by Professor Lombroso, the famous 
Italian psychologist. 
PUNCH NOTES. —III. 
The third instalment of Mr. Burnand’s reminis- 
cences of Punch, and of the writers and artists 

who have sat at the “ Round Table.” 
a AMERICA TO-DAY—NORTH AND SOUTH. 
he The first of several important papers by Mr. 
book William Arc 
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MALL MAGAZINE besides its clever VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 


contributions that will strike any 


amongst the pictorial monthlies.”— 


the lithography, and paper mark it 


S PRIVATE APARTMENTS AT 
OR. 


her, who recently made an extended 
United States on behalf of the Pall 





tion 

son $ CHARLES DICKENS AND MR. ANDREW LANG. 

. Anarticle of great literary interest by Mr. W. E. 
HENLEY. 

8 A POET’S RIVER. 

A charming account, with many illustrations, of 
= the upper reaches of the Thames, written by Mrs. 
ton E. T. COOK. 
pub, SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 
is F With caricature portraits of House of Commons 
iT & celebrities 
A DUTCH BARBIZON. 

a An artist’s tour in Holland, with illustration by 
— F Nico Jongmann. 
one The following SIX complete Stories are included in 
bit | the Summer Number :— 
FIELDING HAD AN ORDERLY. GILBERT PARKER. 
THE WAYS OF THE CITY. H. G. WELLS. 
= CASTILIAN AMOROSO, ki. NESBIT. 
THE ILLUSION OF A SACRIFICE, K. F. Hruus. 
FERRIERS RECORD. F. SWAINSON, 
AN ELOPEMENT. PH@BE HART. 
J ¢ THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ee The illustrations of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
areits prominent feature. To the Summer Number 
many of the chief black-and-white artists of the day 
; contribute. No other Magazine offers so full a budget 
1B of Articles, Stories, Poems, and Exquisite Engravings. 
: fhe Frontispiece to the AUGUST Number isa finely 
T, executed Colour- Plate by Mr. G. DENHOLM 
ARMOUR, entitled 
THE BOAR HUNT. 
Os In spite of its increased size, the price of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE remains 
ONE SHILLING. 
= OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 
2. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


, No. 379. 
D 


, LINpusTRIAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND.—2. THE 
NOVELS OF FERDINAND FABRE.—3. MONTEs- 


QUIEU IN IT 
5. MODERN 


: SEPULCHRE. —7, BANKING. — 8. THE RIFLE. - 


9. THE SCoTT 
COLONIES IN 


CLIMATE AND 
London: Joun 


PINES AND THEIR FUTURE.—11. THE AMERICAN 


12. MRs. OLIPHANT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, — 13, 


Just Published. 


8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS : 


ALY.-4. THE ART OF DINING.— 
MysTIcIsM. — 6 THE HOoLy 
ISH CHURCHES,.—10. THE PHILIP- 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENYrURY.— 
COLONISATION. 

MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





GOLD MEDAL. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





STEEL PENS. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, price 6s. each vol. 
I—PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. With Portrait. 
2.—LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of Mine Own People. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised Throughout and greatly Enlarged. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE (1440-1898). 
By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B, 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—* Every son of Eton, past and present, will find something of interest in its pages, and the 


more intelligent is his love for his school the larger will be the harvest he will reap from them. It is a great 
tribute to a great school.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY.—Volume VI. 
INSECTS. Part II. 
Hymenoptera continued (Tubulifera and Aculeata), Coleoptera, Strepsiptera, 
Lepidoptera, Diptera, Aphaniptera, Thysanoptera, Hemiptera, Anoplura. 
By DAVID SHARP, M.A.Cantab., M.B.Edin., F.R.S. 8vo, 17s, net. 
DAILY NEWS,.—* The ‘Cambridge Natural History,’ in course of publication by Messrs. Macmillan, has 
certainly made its mark in the scientilic world, and captivated the general reader. Not the least interesting 


of its sections is that which has been assigned to Dr. Sharp, His two volumes will for a long time be the 
standard authority on entomology.” 


is NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (Condensed). 


BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 
Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the yreat Chancellor. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

7 FIFTH THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS.—New Library Edition. 
Concluding Volume now ready.— Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE OREGON TRAIL. 
THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Wixsron Cuurcum., Author 

of “ The Celebrity.” : ; ; see 
Upwards of 25,000 copies have been sold in America since publication. 
BOOKMAN.—* A spirited tale of wandering and adventure, with a wholesome love-story to keep it fresh 
and sweet and provide tor it a happy ending.” 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. By Dona 


GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
GUARDIAN.—* The description of the flight from Naseby is one of real eloquence, and profoundly 
moving. There is brilliancy, insight, and feeling in this story.” 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead Cavalier. By Bevtau 


MARIE DIX. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* We found it difficult to tear ourselves away from the fascinating narrative. 
Even Mr. Anthony Hope does not inspire more joyfully the exhilaration of battle, with all the ‘swarmings, 
marches, and thick hubbubs of souldiers,’ or maintain more uniformly the excitement of a reader....She has 
exquisite subtlety in her construction, a delicate reticence in her selection ot incidents, and unusual power 
as well as consistency in her creation of live characters. We shall be vastly surprised if she does not 
carve for herself a prominent place iu the ranks of romance.” 

















MEN’S TRAGEDIES. By R. V. Riszey. 
Containing :—The Man who Loved—The Man who Hated—The Man who Bore--The Man who Cared— 
The Man who Fell—The Man who Sneered—The Man who Killed—The Man who Died—The Man who was 
Himself. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


~ ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8Vo, 6s, 


ny . 
WAR TO THE KNIFE - oy ‘Tan gata Maori. 
OUTLOOK.—* Any one who likes a good story, combined with any amount of information on strange lands, 
should get this book.” : 
ACADEMY.—* A stirring romance.” 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. — The New 


and Cheaper Editions, each Story in 1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth, price 2s. 6d., or in green cloth, price 2s., 
may be obtained at all Booksellers’, where a complete List of the Thirty-seven Stories may be seen. 

















New and Cheaper Editions. 
DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. PArr. Crown | THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
| 








pig ag REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of 


TIMES.—“ We must thank the author for a charm- | “The Ingoldshy Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. 
ing novel....Dorothy Fox herself is represented as R. H. DALTON BARHAM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
charming all hearts, an@ she will charm all readers.” as 

By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
LOYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr. Crown &yo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Crown $v, 3s, td. ’ ‘ a eas 

MORNING POST.—*‘ Loyalty George’ has a well- | HENRIETTA’S WISH. Sond Edition. 


conceived and carried-out plot, and personages that | THE TWO GUARDIANS; or, Home in 
have each and all a striking individuality. } this World. Second Edition. 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEO-| THE LONG VACATION. 

DALTON BARHAM, B.A. Author of “The Lite | THE RELEASE. 

oe Tica ‘Ingoldsby.”" "A Now and Revised THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN 


Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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A PRIMER OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A., Classical Master 
at Chatham House School, Ramszate. With a 
Preface by F. B. JEVONS, M.A, Litt.D., 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 
Crown 8v0, 28. 6d. ; or separately :— 


A PRIMER OF LATIN ACCIDENCE, 1s. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN SYNTAX. 1s. 64. 


RIVINGTONS CLASS BOOKS OF 
LATIN UNSEENS. A Set of Twelve Books 
(a) One to Six, for alternative use (of equal 
difficulty), each containing about sixty to seventy 
pieces of Prose and Verse, for the use of Fourth 
Forms of Schools; and (>) Seven to Twelve, for 
the use ot Fifth Forms. Edited by E. H. C. 
SMITH, M.A., As-istant-Master at Clifton College. 
Small feap. 8vo, 6 |. each net. 


INITIA LATINA. A Latin Book for 
Beginners. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A., Lam- 
brook, Bracknell. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A MASTER'S KEY. 3s. 81. net, post-free. To be 
obtained direct from the Publishers only, by authenti- 
cated Teachers. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. 


With Notes and Vocabularies. 
By E. D. MANSFIELD M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A MASTER’S KEY. 5s. 2d. net, post-free. To be 
obtained direct from the Publishers only, by authenti- 
cated Teachers. 


ADVANCED MANUAL OF LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Containing Syntax of 
the Compound Sentence and Notes on Style, with 
300 pieces for Latin Prose in three parts of 
graduated difficulty. By B. D. TURNER, M.A., 
Rector of Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A Latin Version of Part IL, to be obtained direct 
from the Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers, 
3s. 2d. net, post-free. 


SELECTION OF LATIN VERSE. 
For use in Lower Forms as a Latin Reading 
Book. By S. W. S. CAREY, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at Uppingham School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


EDISCENDA. Passages for Repetition 
in Latin and Greek arranged for the Classical 
Forms in Public Schools. By the Rev. JOSEPH 
WOOD, D.D., Head-Master of Harrow School. 
Demy 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS MIDDLE FORM 


CLASSICS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps. Crown 8vo. 


Hercules Furens, of Euripides. By 
A. F. HORT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow 
School. 1s. 6d. 


Retreat from Syracuse, from 
3y W. H. D. ROUSE, 
Is. 6d. 


The 
Thucydides, Book VII 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


The Siege of Plataea, from Thucydides, 
Books IL., III. By J. M. SING, M.LA., Assistant- 
Master at St. Edward's schoo!, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 


Brasidas in Thrace, from Thucydides, 
Books [V., V. By J. M. SING, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Pylos and Sphakteria, from Thucy- 
dides. By W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Books I. and II. By A. F. Hort. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 
With a Preface by the Kight Rev. JOHN 
PEKCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net, or separately :— 


ACCIDENCE. New Edition. Revised. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford ; 
and E. D. MANSFIELD, MA,, 
Bracknell. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Lambrook, 


SYNTAX. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A. 
Crown &v0, Is. 6d. net. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK EXERCISES. 


Based on, and adapted to, Abbott and Manstield’s 
Primer of Greek Grammar. 

By W. GREENSTOCK, B.A.. Assistant-Master at 
Malvern College. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. JOHN PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Here- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MASTER'S KEY. 5s. 2d. net, post-free, from the 
Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. 


A FIRST GREEK READING BOOK. 


Containing 100 Easy Stories, with the necessary 
Grammar and Vocabularies. 

By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Reader in Greek 
to the University of Oxford. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK SENTENCE CONSTRUC- 
TION. By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION FOR 
SCHUOLS. By M. A. NORTH, M.A., and the 
Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Assistant-Masters at 
Clifton College, Authors of * Latin Prose Com- 
position for the Middle Forms of Schools.” 

Crown 8Vvo, 3s. 6d. 


A GREEK VERSION. 6s. 2d. net, post-fmee, direct 
from the Publishers only to autheuticated 
Teachers. 


DAMON : a Manual of Greek 
Tambie Composition. By J. HERBERT 
WILLIAMS, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, MA., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


A MASTER'S KEY. is. 2d. net, post-free. To be 
obtained direct from the Publishers only, by authenti- 
cated: ‘Teachers. 


PLATONIS ION ET HIPPIAS 
MINOR. Edited, with Notes, &c.. by GEORGE 
SMITH, M.A., Head-Muaster of Merchiston School, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


, 
A COMPANION TO PLATO’S RE- 
PUBLIC FOR ENGLISH READERS. Being a 
Commentary adapted to Davies and Vaughan’s 
translation. By BERNAKD BOSANQUET, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER.  Trans- 
lated into English Prose by JOHN PURVEs, 
M.A., late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxtord. 
With an Introduction by EVELYN ABBOTT, 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Cheaper Issue, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO GREEK TRAGEDY. 


For Enelish Readers. By Professor LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL 


DIET ; or, The Diet Suitable for the Growth and 
Development of Youth. By CLEMENT DUKES, 
M.D. Lond., J.P., M.R.C.P.Lond., Physician to 
Rugby School. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with a _ Prefatory Note by Sir 
WILLIAM BROADBENT, Bart. Crown &yo, 6s. 


“WHAT IS SECONDARY EDUCA. 


TION?” And other Short Essays on Variny 
Aspects of the Problem of Organisation, By 
Writers of practical experience. Edited, with a 
Introduction, by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D. MA, Hoy, 
Secretary of the Head - Masters’ Association 
Crown vo, 2s. 6d. (Just Dublishe, 
This volume is intended to serve as a handbook fy, 
public men and for parents on the National Organi. 
tion of Education in England. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY op 
ENGLAND. For use in Colleges and Upper 
Forms of Schools. By CYRIL RANSOME, M4 
late Professor of Modern History, Yorkshiny 
College. Crown S8yo, with Maps and Plans, fg 
vol., 7s. 6d. 

May also be had in Two Periods :— 
Period I.-TO ELIZABETH, 1603, 4s. 
Period II.—TO VICTORIA, 1895. 4s. 


SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE, 
By W. 8. ROBINSON, M.4., Assistant-Master 
Wellington College. Small feap. 8vo, with Mays 
and Plans, 3s. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY oF 
GREECE. By C. W. ©. OMAN, MLA., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 2s, 
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OXFORD CHURCH TEXT-BOOKS, 


General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAY, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Small feap 8vo, Is. each. 

A Comprehensive Series of Cheap Scholarly Manuals 
dealing with the more important branches of 
Religious Knowledge. 


An Elementary Church History of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, Precentor, and Librarian of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. (Shortly. 

A Complete List of the Oxford Church Text-books, 

comprising Twenty-three Volumes, can be had m 

application. 


The Prayer Book. 

By the Kev. J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Fellow, Dean, 

and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford. 
(Shortly. 

The Articles of the Church of England, 


In 2vols. By the Kev. B. J. KIDD, B.D, Keble 
College, Oxford. 


Vol. I.—History and Explanation of Articles I-VI. 


( Published. 
Vol. IIl.—Explanation of Articles [IX.-XXXIX. 
(Shortly, 


The Hebrew Prophets. By the Rev.R.1 
OTTLEY, M.A., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett: 
( Published, 


RIVINGTONS EDITION OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE FOR USE IN SCHOOL. 
With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Plans. 
General Editor—the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, MA, 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. 

The Book of Judges. 

By the Rev. H. F.S'T&WART, M.A., Vice-Principal 
of the Theological College, Salisbury. 

The Book of Ruth and the First 
BOUK OF SAMUEL. 

By the Rev. P. W. H. KETTLEWELL, MA, 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 


The Second Book of Samuel. 
By the Rev. LONSDALE RAGG, M.A., Wardenot 
the Bishop's Hostel, Lincoln. 
The First Book of Kings. 
By the Rev. W. 0. BURROWs, M.A., Principal of 
the Clergy School, Leeds. 
The Second Book of Kings. 
By the Rey. W. O. BURROWS, M.A, 
The Book of Amos. ' 
By the Rev. W.O. BURROWS, M.A, 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
By the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. 
St. Mark’s Gospel. 
By the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A, 
St. Luke’s Gos 








Livy. 
M.A. 28. each. Sold separately. 


net. 





pel. 
By the Rey. A. E. HILLARD, M.A, 
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